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First 


lessons 
in Reading 


By Evizaspetu H. FUNDENBERG. The 
newest primary reading book. 





Based on the phonic-word method. 
Develops thought. 

Avoids machine teaching. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


Adopted May 8, 1894, for exclusive 
use in the City of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Price, prepaid, -25 cents. 


The Teachers’ Edition of this book, 50 cents, is a 
complete manual in which each lesson is developed. It 
contains outlines for slate and board work, instruction in 
phonetics, rules for pronunciation, spelling, etc. 


¥ 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. 
cial terms for first supplies. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. 


Spe- 


New York 


Teaching To Think 


The value of Mathematical Study, as every judicious teacher knows, 
is not so much the acquirement of practical information, as the develop- 
ment of the reasoning powers and the cultivation of mental acumen. 
With this point in mind it is important, at the very beginning of school 
work in arithmetic, to give prominence to methods in which analytical 
and synthetical processes shall be constantly employed, so that the pupil 
shall not only reach correct conclusions but shall reach them by his own 
logical deductions, The general recognition of the true value of arithme- 
tic as a training study and of the methods by which it most fully becomes 
such, has led to increased prominence of oral analysis in connection 
with arithmetical study. All modern school arithmetics have embraced 





this idea more or less fully and the days of teaching arithmetic by Rule 
and by Rote are happily of the past. 

One of the leaders, it may truthfully be said the leader in the devel- 
opment of these normal methods in arithmetic is the famous educator, 
Dr. EDWARD Brooks, Superintendent of the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
who prepared as an accompaniment to his well known Arithmetical Series, 
the New Normal Mental Arithmetic, a carefully graded little 
book in which the pupil is led from the simplest primary problems, to 
problems of considerable intricacy, all solved by oral, analytical methods. 
Beside its value as a drill-book of the analytical, reasoning, and weighing 
faculties of the mind, the method it employs calls upon the pupil for 
mental alertness and coolness. It requires him to think, at call, upon his 
feet, before the class, and gives him valuable discipline in self confidence 
and readiness of speech. 

That Dr. Brooks’s Mental Arithmetic is appreciated by wide- 
awake teachers is shown by its extended and growing use throughout the 
United States. Have you seen the book in question? Have you ever 
| tried it in your school-room? If you have, you are using it still. If you 


| have not you should write at once for a sample copy to the publishers 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


| 614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. 


first introduction, $1.00. 


them.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


A NEW BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. 


A New book for Botany Classes, or for Supplementary Reading in Schools. 
CAROLINE A. CREEVY. 


The author has the skill to awaken interest and lead the way to the proper use of the manual.—Christian Advocate, N. ¥. 
The volu ne is a triumph of modern typography and engraving. But though the illustrations are gems of art, the text is an artistic jewel that outshines 


» 


By 


81 Illustrations, 228 pages. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. For 





; BIOLOGY. 

Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology. 
A Laboratory Guide for High School and College Students. By 
CHARLES WRIGHT DoncE, M.S , Prof. of Biology, Rechester University. 
Pp. xiii., 422. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.80. Introduction price, $1.50. 


; ROMAN HISTORY. 
A History of the Roman Empire. (Student's Series.) 
From its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius (27 B. C.—I80 A. D.) 
By J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
With Illustration and Maps. pp. vii., 638. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, Intro- 


duction price, $1.25. 
LOGIC. 
The Elements of Deductive Logic. 
By NoaH K. Davis, Prof. of Moral Philosophy in the Univentiy of 
Virginia, and author of ‘‘ The Theory of Thought,” pp. x., 208. Post 
8vo, cloth, 90 cents. Introduction price, 75 cents. 


OTHER RECENT TEXT-BOOKS. 





RHETORIC. 
The Foundations of Rhetoric. : 


By ADAMS SHERMAN HI 1, of Harvard University, pp. ix., 337. 
cloth, $1.00. Introduction price, 80 cents. 


ETHICS. 
The Principles of Etbics. 


By BorpEN P. Bowne, author of ‘‘ Metaphysics,” ‘‘ Introduction to 
Psychological Theory,” etc. pp. xv., 309. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. Introduc- 
tion price, $1.46. 


SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


These works are of a high standard of literary excellence, bound in cloth 
in uniform style, printed in clear type on good paper, and especially 
adapted to the purposes of supplementary reading. Price, 30 cts. each. 
Introduction price, 25 cents. 


12mo, 





A 
receipt of the Introduction price, as quoted. Address 


D ROO 20202020 10/20/70 Oi O01 Or Or Ore 





sample copy of any one of the books mentioned in the foregoing list will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher who may wish to examine it, on 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. ~ 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


~m 205-211 Third Ave., 
i \ NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be _ fur- 


reasonable prices. 


Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 


Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 


PHYSICAL and CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


for Illustration and Laboratory use in 


Schools and Colleges. 


Apparatus for Harvard Course in Phy- 
sics and Chemistry. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS., 


Factory and Wareroom: 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


(Within city tmit of Boston.) 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
80 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 























STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS anp 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To CHAS BESELERmaxer 218 CENTRE ST. 
NT aaa eal 








g BUCKEYE | Bett FOUNDRY, 
{x eieeteiecies BELLS 
Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 


nished of best quality at! 








BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS : MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK euirene 


OUR CATALOGUE... 


Is a handy thing to have. When you need anything in 

school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just 2 
what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 

we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 

plan. No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten- 
tion. No order is too large for our facilities. 


SIDNEY OHIO 








The catalogue is free. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. és rirn ‘ave ny. 








ATTENTION—TEACHERS 


THERE IS NO ONE ARTICLE WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED TO STUDENTS PROVING QUITE AS 
STIMULATING AS A 

BADGE OR MEDAL. 


I HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. 


ATTENTION—CLASSES 


YOU WILL REQUIRE PINS OR RINGS, BUTTONS, 
FLAG PINS OR A SOCIETY PIN AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS. SEND TO ME FOR DESIGNS 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK. 


oF 


HIGHEST AWARD WORLD’®S Fain 


In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 
Orders filled the day received. The designs are 
new, original, artistic. Lithographed. Write for 
samples, stating the kind of school and number 
of diplomas needed. —— this journal. 

C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO 


Flags 
Send for Catalogue. 
G. W. Simrions & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, [lass. 











KODAKS 


$6.00 and $10.00 


Snap-Shot, Flash-Light and 
time exposure pictures can 
be taken by the merest novice 
with our A and B Kodaks. 


Illustrated manual, free with 
every Kodak, tells how to 
finish the pictures, / 
/ 
\ | [ff 








PRICE, 
Loaded for 24 Exposures: 
A For Pictures 2% x 3%i in., $6.00 
B For Pictures3% x 4 in., $10.00 
Developing and 
Printing Outfit, - $1.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. J.M. OLCOTT, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N.Y. HEADQUARTERS FOR 


1 |i W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps. 
We A EAA and all kinas of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
HO He ™ ms 9 West 14th &t.. New York. 


KINDERGARTE AND SCHOOL | scxmmemstonn #00. 


ee | oS. 
HEADQUARTERS = 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES “etiam little & Co. 

















FOR Correspondence solicited. 








Fe STERBROOK) aes 


STtEeEk. PENS. 


<> B33. Standard School Numbers. 


333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


RSTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe St, HY. 
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YOU DO LESS THINKING, 


BUT ACCOMPLISH 


MORE WORK 


on a HAMMOND Typewriter than on any other machine. 


The HAMMOND is szmfi/e, has few parts, is easy fo /earn, and the most durable. 
Type instantly changed. 


perfect and permanent, 


Alignment is 
Several languages written on ome machine. 


THE BEST TYPEWRITER FOR SCHOOLS. 


Send for catalogue. 


It contains facts about Typewriters, . 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 403-405 E. 62nd St., New York. 









Criterion and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 


and Stereopticons. 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments. 


Oil, Lime, or Electric Light interchangeable, 


Views of World’s Fair, Art, Scripture and other subjects for Prejit- 
able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 


J.B. COLT & CO 


16 Beekman Street, New York. 
*9 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— 


Assets, $14,480,480.80. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JANUARY 
Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. 


1, 1894, 


Surplus, $1,020,316.96. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 


send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an 


“é 


estimate” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
I was born on the 


My name is 





een aes 





LDEN 


1NG 


4° GysTt 


Holden's Patent Book Covers. 


eseRY 


The ONLY SYSTEM of 
its kind in the World! 








Adjustable, medium size (No, 2) alone fitting 80 


A complete Protection to Both the Outside 
and Inside of the book, consisting of 


r cent. of 


all books published. Material, a species of fe/t, made on a paper machine, imitation leather, will last a year 


Holden's Self-Binders. 
loosened leaf or weakered binding. 


For repairing a| Holden’s Transparent Paper. 


For re- 
pairing a torn leaf. 





New Castle, Pa.—February 15, 1894. Though we have had experience with several kinds of Book Covers, the 
fact that ai/ books owned by our School Board are covered by yours, shows we think your “System for Pre- 
serving Books” is the BEST. They are ali you claim, and in the matter of wear they are more. | 


W. J. SHEARER, Supt. 





For Free Text-Boeok Communities, Public and S. 8S. Libraries—Send Stamp ter Catalog— 
Name purpose required for. | 


MANUFACTURED 
ONLY BY THE 


Holden Patent Book Co., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A.| 





THE DENSMORE, 


Termed by users 
everywhere 


“The 
World’s 
Greatest 
Typewriter” 


Responsible dealers desired wherever the Densmore 
is not yet represented. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
202 Broadway, New York. 








Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for w 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO, 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL, 








for aterm of years, The 
To Let Brighton Heights Semin- | 
ary. A school for young ladies and chil- | 
dren, The buildings are beautifully situa- | 
ted. The views of the Bay and surround- | 
ings unsurpassed. Convenient to Ferry 
and Railroad and only twenty-five minutes 
from the city by boat. Apply to Peter 
McQuade, St. Marks Pl., St. George, S. 1. | 


FOR SALE. A complete set of 


Winsor & Newton’s drawing blocks 
in good condition. 
sell for $5. Address H. S. Kellogg, 
Educational Bureau, 61 East gth St., 
New York. 








BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER'S 
AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
A uy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
SJable for either sex, made of best 
terial, sivens, substantial, accurately 
djusted and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 
iarge complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 


ox FORD 5 le 
388 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








The live reader of this paper usually writes severa 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers and 
mentions it every time. 


—1894 











Absolutely the Best 
All drop forgings and English steel 


tubing. Bearing strictly dust-proof. 
Elegant designs and light weight. 


Send Two-Cent Stamp 


Agents 
Wanted. 





TWENTY-FOUR PAB 
CATALOGUB 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Lake and Halsted Sts. CHICAGO 
a eee eee eae ae 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


We have left a few copies of the Bound 





Cost $16. will| Volumes of EpUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
for 1891-2 and 1892-3. 


In order to make 


room for volumes of the current year, we 
make these extremely low prices for a few 
| weeks: Vol. for 1891-2, 50 cents; Vol. for 
| 1892-3, 90 cents ; doth Lo one address, $1.25. 


| 


Each volume contains the New York 


Uniform Examination Questions and An- 
swers for the year it was published, and a 
| large amount of the most valuable material 
on the history and science of education. 


Only a few left. Take advantage of this 


offer now. They will not be re-printed. 


| 


61 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


East oth Street. 


NEW YORK. 
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scriptive pamphlet free 


who work either mentally or bodily. 


What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


Druggists or by mail, $1 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-brain and wheat germ, An essential food to all 
It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. It restores those 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 


For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 
i . Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. 
i i Be sure the label has this signaturefay~ ’ 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 










preparation of 


C” W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


EWEN which is absolutely 
nay pure and soluble. 


ify It has morethan three times 
4 the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 





DIGESTED. ste Sar 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





** WATCH OUR ADS,” 


SOME FINE DAY 


All this temporizing with Trusts will come to a sud- 
den stop.The | 
public will 

stand just so 
much; then 
the School 
Furniture 
Trust may 
come to be 
known as it 
knows itself. 


‘ Haney 





proved 
Auto- 
matic.” 


When ia 

need of 

School Furniture, Blackboards, Apparatus Supplies 

guese, Church, Assembly-Hall Lodge Seating, or Lawn 
ees, 


GET IN THE HABIT of writing to the 


Haney School Furniture Co,, 3 ¥i¥ Axe 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 6O4E.F., 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


35/1, GOIE.F., 170, 


A lonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 


Pa., says: “*I have met with the greatest 


and most satisfactory results in dsypepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 








ee cee ee ee 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 


rent for class lectures or public entertainments. 
Note that our PARAGON is the only lantern operating automati- 
cally with either alternating or direct current. 
Eminent scientists (names on application) use and endorse it. 


Full description and catalogue H, on 
application, if this ad. is mentioned. 

We manufacture and import every 
kind of scientific apparatus. 


e Ask for General Abridged Catalogue, 


No. 216. 


@ QUEEN & CO. . (Incorporated), » 


PHILADELPHIA. 
New York Office: 16 Fulton St. 


eesesesensec ce 


9 light, or electric cur- 





using patroleum, lime 








The Remington Typewriter 





Construction as Original In- 
genuity, Long Experience, and 
Constant Improvement can 
make a Writing [lachine. It 
is Simple, Well [ade, Practi- 
cal, Durable, Easy to Learn 
and to Operate. - - - 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, **y.W Ore’ 


As Perfect in Design and. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R |. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





AT THE 
HEAD 
TO STAY" 


HERE are good points in many 
typewriters, but for Ease of Op- 
eration, Permanency of Align- 
ment, Simplicity of Construc- 
tion, Wearing Qualities and 

| @ Adjustability for Wear, the 
| BEST by large odds is the 
| 
} 


CALIGRAPH 
TYPEWRITER 


THERE 1S None OTHER So Goon. 


Descriptive 
Catalogue of 
Caligraphs and 
Typewriter 
Supplies will be 
sent on 
request. 


5 The American Writing Machine Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN,, U. S. A. 
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A clergyman who has preached many a sermon in be- 
half of a more rational education asked lately, “Is not 
the New Education generally acknowledged now?” It 
was as though the winning of one battle for the New 
Education settled everything. He was referred: to the 
battles of the English for constitutional government ; 
what the barons gained of John was but a beginning ; 
the struggle with King Charles was not enough, nor the 
glorious revolution of 1688. The numerous steps taken 
in this country since 1776 show there is an onward 
march of events. No matter what light teaching has 
gained more light is needed. Every thoughtful 
teacher will admit he sees but through a glass darkly. 
We are now under the influence of a tidal wave we may 
call the New Education, for there are new thoughts and 
new methods. But in twenty-five years perhaps all this 
will come up for recasting. Some man will be born 
who will have an inspiration concerning education that 
will ‘enable the teachers to see deeper ; their methods 
will follow that insight. 

# 

Among the mottoes on the wall of aclass-room re- 
cently visited, was seen the following Herbartian sen- 
tence: TZediousness is the sin of instruction, To the 
question, “ How does that concern your scholars?” 
the teacher replied, “Oh, I keep that there as a re- 
minder for myself. As I straighten up after dismissing, 
I am very likely to glance about the room and catch 
sight of that motto. It admonishes me to prepare a 
bright program for the next day. My tedious days are 
those for which I have made no special preparation, 
and I count most of them worse than failures.” Here 
is a hint for the teacher who wonders why the days 
drag, and why her pupils do not love school. It is not 
the pupil, but the teacher who should study the lessons 
for the next day. 


> 


The solidarity of the human race is an idea that should 
be gradually taught the children, Any definite attempt 
to drillitin or implant it by strained attempts at sugges- 
tion will defeat itself as such efforts (the first in formal 
education, the second in faddism) have always defeated 
themselves, The art of building into the mind funda- 
mental truths lies in seizing opportunities. One truth 
is learned incidentally in studying another, and all 
truths are learned in relation to facts, properly studied. 
A famine in India, an earthquake in South America, an 
unusual crop of wheat in Argentina, a destructive tidal 
wave, an important canal or railroad newly constructed 
or contracted for—such matters as these, from the news 
of the day and the facts of history, studied in relation 





to the number of persons affected, including the thread- 
like influences that reach out from them through al] 
society, insensibly teach our oneness and prepare for 
the study of sociology, to which every intelligent citizen 
must devote himself. 


> 


The Cook County normal school never struck a 
brighter idea for extending and increasing its influence 
than in the plan recently adopted of publishing in leaflet 
form, the B. B. digests, by and for the pupils, of the 
work in science and literature. The leaflets pre- 
senting each month’s work, are placed together in a 
dated envelope and sold for twenty-five cents. Teach- 
ers, by sending for these envelopes, can not only inform 
themselves regarding the nature of the regular class 
work in the practice school, but get the clearest hints 
toward pursuing a similar course of lessons in any given 
line in their own schools. We reviewed this work some 
time ago and have since given several examples of it. 
We sample it again in this number of THE JOURNAL 
and shall continue to remind our readers, from time to 
time, of the mine of useful material thus made so easily 
accessible. The credit, “C. C. N. S. Envelope” will 
be used. 


> 


The inevitable tendency among uninspired teachers 
is to set lines of work. A thing of life springs up in 
some sunny class-room. The enjoyment in the chil- 
dren’s faces, their talking of it after school, and, above 
all, the success of the method, win it attention. Imita- 
tors think they have caught the idea (like the teacher 
who had spent a week in Quincy and went home “to 
introduce the Quincy methods in her school”) and 
transplant it to their class-rooms. But, asa rule, they 
get so little of the idea that it soon diesout. The form 
was distinctly seen and that remains. They find they 
can get this into compacter shape, and a drill schedule, 
quite empty of soul, frequently results. How long will 
it take the body of teachers to learn that it is the spirit, 
not the letter, that teacheth? And how long will it 
take the parents of our children to learn that teaching 
is the queen of all the arts and essentially a work of in- 
spiration ? 

> 


What a learner discovers by mental exertion is better 
known than what is told him.— Spencer. 


If your head always directs your pupil’s hands, his 
own head will become useless to him.—ousseau. 


The exercise of the child’s own powers, stimulated but 
not superseded by the teacher's interference, ends both 
in the acquisition of knowledge and in the invigoration 
of the powers for further acquisition.— Joseph Payne. 


Doing is the best way to gain clear thoughts, and the 
surest way to fix them in mind.—/ughes. 


= 
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Reading, the Central Point of Class- 
Work. 


By “ BEE.” 


The Herbartian theory of concentration in studies, 
as an economy in time and force of both teacher and 
pupil, marks an advance in educational practice. Many 
earnest educators have the conviction that the old- 
fashioned method of teaching every topic as an isolated 
theme, is opposed to modern theory, and should give 
way to some system which shall seek to unify subjects 
of study. The faculty of observation should, unques- 
tionably, be trained unceasingly ; sense-impressions 
gained by observation should be deepened by their ex- 
pression in modeling, drawing, and language. The 
faculty of observation and its expression in language 
can best be trained by daily and thorough attention to 
the reading-lesson, as a means of thought-getting. 

In primary classes, the principle of thought-getting 
is recognized from the start, and the primary reader of 
modern date assists the apprehension of thought by 
use of copious illustrations. In advanced classes as 
well, the pupil must get the picture before he can voice 
the thought ; in other words, he must learn “to extract 
the thought from its verbal husk.” 

Much of the difficulty in solving mathematical prob- 
lems arises from the fact, that children are unable to 
‘read” the problem so that a forcible picture of related 
quantities is presented to them. This is especially 
true, when the ordinary language of the problem must 
be expressed in algebraic symbols. 

The analytical niceties of grammar oftener depend 
upon the capacity to read thoughtfully, than upon a 
knowledge of grammatical rules. Pupils fail frequently 
in analysis of a sentence, not because of inability to 
apply the proper rule, but from the fact that they have 
not sufficiently grasped the thought to see the relation 
of words. Grammar may be construed to mean not 
only the structure of a language, but also its literature, 
therefore, grammar should go hand-in-hand with liter- 
ature in a frequent drill upon the structure of good 
literature. 

The Humanistic schools made literature the central 
point of their teaching ; but, it was the parsing—con- 
struing and translation of empty forms of speech that 
absorbed their attention. The Realistic schools, while 
still keeping literature the focus of school-work, con- 
sidered rather the thought and style of the classics ;— 
thence proceeding to the grammar. Comenius intro- 
duced the idea of first getting clearly the author’s 
drift, after which the grammar was to be abstracted by 
pupils’ individual effort. 

The reading-lesson affords best opportunity for learn- 
ing spelling—in the way it should be learned—through 
the eye. A more extensive course of reading, bringing 
the eye into more frequent contact with word-forms, 
argues greater accuracy in spelling. 

The studies of both history and geography may be 
aided by emphasizing geographical and histerical allu- 
sions in the reading lesson. As geography is the basis 
of history, so literature is a powerful auxiliary. A re- 
cent issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL contained a list of 
reading for the history class,—which is admirably dis- 
tributed over the periods of Discovery, Colonization, 
Revolutionary War, Constitution and Historical Events, 
thirty-seven titles in all. Valuable instruction in Nat- 
ural history, ethics, mythology, etc., may be made in- 
cidental to the reading lesson. Here, the teacher can 
but have time to imitate the example of Jacotot, and 
start a subject as a quarry for the class to hunt down. 
A single line of “ The Waterfowl,” 

“ On the chafed ocean side,” 
led a class to discuss—the erosive properties of water— 
change in coast-lines, formation of land by alluvial 
deposit ; elicited knowledge of fact that the mouth of 
the Mississippi was once at St. Louis, and invited con- 
sideration of the meaning of the lines from Byron: 
“ Thy shores were empires; where are they ? 
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Thy waters wasted them when they were free 
And many a tyrant since.” 

Another line from same poem (Waterfowl), 

“ At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere,” 
brought up as topics for discussion and research—the 
height of the atmosphere; its density and rarity—the 
weight of air—the construction of the barometer; its 
use in determining height of mountains—ascension in 
balloons; effect upon people, force of compressed air 
as a motor, pneumatic tubes for post-offices, etc., etc. 

Pupils often acquire such confused ideas of the 
language of their text-books, that they are unable to 
reproduce memorized lessons. The trouble is not, that 
they have learned and have forgotten, as they will 
always insist; but, because they have attempted to 
learn without clear concepts gained by careful thought- 
reading, and, to quote from Herbart, “forms of speech, 
bereft of spirit, are laid up as corpses in the caverns of 
memory.” 

Reading should lead toa thirst for knowledge, and 
also to an appreciation of the beauty of thought. Hence, 
in advanced classes, attention should be given to figures 
of speech, and other rhetorical effects, to induce greater 
facility in use of language, to sharpen the intellect or 
elevate the taste. 

While reading is valuable as leading to general liter- 
ature, yet one is not always obliged to understand all 
that he reads; for, there is much “ profit and pleasure in 
books, which we never comprehend until experience 
unlocks the meaning ”"—an argument for placing “ gems 
of thought” in literature before very young minds. 

Failures in mature life often occur because habits of 
sound reasoning were not established in youth. The 
reading habit, properly guided, leads to correct methods 
of thought. Without recorded experiences of others, 
one’s every effort would be experimental, but by means 
of books, all human thought may be concentrated. 

If it be granted, that reading is the key to all the 
doors of learning; that it trains in methods of correct 
thinking; that it influences conversation in the attain- 
ment of an enlarged vocabulary; that it leads to gen- 
eral literature as a source of unfailing pleasure—then it 
seems eminently proper that the reading lesson should 
be made the central point of class work. 


ca 
The Individual in Mass Education. 


{CONCLUDED, ] 


3. The ideal school calls for the abolition of class recitation 
and the substitution of the period for continuous advance 
work. The class recitation is too expensive. It is full 
of dead time, of passivity, of lethargy ; while every ex- 
ercise of the school-room should be full of vigor, of ac- 
tivity, of progress. I ddmit there are several good ele- 
ments in the class recitation, but there is not a single 
one that may not characterize the individual exercise. 
The class recitation has a value to the one who is active 
in the recitation and possibly toa few others, but what 
of the great body of the class who yawn and stretch 
themselves and inwardly pray for the ringing of the 
bell that is to bring them relief. If the pupil has been 
called upon, he knows his chances of escape are good 
until others have had their turn. Ifthe class is large 
and he has recited to-day the pupil knows he need not 
prepare so well for to-morrow. Can any one claim that 
the highest educative value can come from such passive 
conditions and desultury habits of study? The sur- 
prising statements have been made that the individual 
plan of work contains no recitation and no examination. 
Far indeed from the truth is such a statement. The 
individual plan contains everything that is of value in 
the class recitation and a great deal more. In theclass 
recitation the progress is regulated by the average of 
ability ; the bright pupils are reduced to mediocrity, 
while the slow ones are plunged into difficulties they do 
not understand. The pupil recites upon assignment and 
recites only a fragment of the lesson. Having exercised 
for possibly five minutes, he retires from activity during 
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the remaining seven-eighths of the recitation period. 
In examination he qualifies only upon selected parts. 
How different is the case by the individual plan! The 
pupil progresses according to his own ability. What 
somebody else can do, or cannot do, in no way affects 
his study. Instead of reciting only a fragment, for in- 
stance in his Cesar,he actually recites and qualifies upon 
every word of a given lesson. Healsoreceives advant- 
age of every step of the grammatical and other collat- 
eral drill. His examination is in the same thorough 
manner. More than that, the work is absolutely his 
own, The performance of a given lesson not being si- 
multaneous and being entirely confined to the working 
room, there is no chance for help; and consequently 
the work is more thoroughly done in its every element. 
While he is reciting no other pupils are disturbed in 
their continuous work of activity and accomplishment; 
and when his recitation is over he continues his vigor- 
ous work. Can any one say that this is not better? 

But, says one, and perhaps many, if the pupils work 
is as individuals, recite as individuals, and are examined 
as individuals, how will the teacher be able to do so 
much work? This isa fair question. To the person 
inexperienced in the plan it would seem that the work 
cannot be done, and certainly it cannot be done without 
adjustment on the part of the teacher. But upon actual 
trial and upon actual experience it will be found it can 
be done, just as easily as by any other plan. However 
the work calls for the strong, capable, and active 
teacher ; the teacher of thorough training and general 
preparation, qualified upon emergency to do efficient 
work upon any line of a given text; the teacher who 
centers his strength upon the immediate work of the 
day and does not waste her vital energy upon evening 
manuscript and in checking up records after the work 
is dead. 

Again the class recitation gathers into its insatiable 
maw all there is of time. How often do we hearthecry, 
“* How shall we find time?” With the introduction of 
elementary science, physical culture, industrial educa- 
tion, music, drawing, etc., etc., etc., the intervals be- 
tween recitations have been so crowded to the wall that 
there is nothing left. How can we increase the subjects 
of study without increasing the time ? Now then let me 
state a fair proposition: If a plan can be presented 
that, upon fair trial, is found to provide for all these 
important branches of study, in addition to its other 
advantages, and yet to actually decrease the time, I 
want to ask in all fairness, does not that plan possess 
elements commending it to favorable consideration. 

But, says another, we must have the class recitation 
for the sake of class enthusiasm and inspiration. This 
argument is entirely on the other side. Is anything so 
deadening to the enthusiasm of a qualified pupil as to 
come thoroughly prepared to the class, sit through the 
lethargy of its long progress and then be told he must 
take the same lesson over again, all because of some 
other person’s fault? Or how much enthusiasm do you 
think there is to the pupil at the other end of the class 
who is carried forward to flounder in difficulties he does 
not understand? On the other hand think of the possi- 
bilities in inspiration to the individual pupil who goes 
on and on from achievement to achievement, whose en- 
thusiasm glows at the thought of conscious progress and 
at the opportunity for continuous daily promotion. 
There is no comparison between the methods on the 
strength of this argument. 

4. The ideal school calls for the conduct of work by subjects 
and not by text. The circles of study for the various 
rooms (grades you might say) must be concentric. 
Each enlarging circle must present the same subject 
but with more detail. In this way the pupil of more- 
rapidly growing power can pass from room to room 
without supernatural exertion ; there is no transition 
difficulty ; the pupil has already by anticipation had the 
elements of his new work. Promotion at any hour is 
just as easy as at the end of the year. 

5. There must be no motive presented excepting pure love 
arising from the work itself, the desire to grow strong and 
to do work because it is right. This will make the true 
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oan, the capable student, and the continuous stu- 
ent, 

Now what will be the results obtaining in the ideal 
school ? 

1. Better bealth to the pupils because the work is 
natural and normal. 

2. Better habits of thought. 

3. The independent and self-reliant worker. 

4. The brightening of the entire horizon of school- 
room life. 

5. More enthusiasm in and inspiration for the work. 

6. Absolute provision for every individual. There 
will be no discourged pupils and consequently less loss 
of those who otherwise fall by the wayside. 

7. Recognition of the fact that there is more of a 
young person’s life than that belonging to the school. 

8. The adequate provision for desired enrichment of 
courses of study. 

9. More work done. The actual accomplishment of 
work will be more than that of the usual plan. More 
than that, the work will be better done; for it will be 
the pupil’s own, with no defective places because of 
absence, or the qualification of others. 

10. The entire product of the school will be the person 
of individuality, personality, and originality ; the worker 
of better purpose; and the Creator gifted with power. 

Now I do not .mean to say that the ideal school will 
come in a day, or arise independent of existing condi- 
tions; nor that it will be the product of any one thing : 
but I do mean to say that perfect provision may be 
made for the individual, even in the public school ; and 
that it can be done, for it has been done. 


r 
Where Does the ‘Teacher Stand ? 


Mankind as it exists in communities, may be divided 
into two great classes—those that exist for themselves 
and those that exist for others. As our civilization has 
advanced, the latter class is steadily increasing ; it is the 
distinguishing element of a Christian civilization that 
no man whatever is to live for himself alone. That 
community is ranked high in the scale where no one is 
overlooked ; where each one gives some thought to the 
welfare of another. And in that community those rank 
the highest who are most devoted to the well-being of 
others. The individuals of that community might be 
arranged on a scale, a sort of Spiritual thermometer might 
be constructed, and a measure of each man be madeac- 
cording tothe standard set up by the Galilean eighteen 
centuries ago: Whatsoever ye have done for others de- 
notes your rank. 

When Pestalozzi set out on his enterprise at Stanz, 
gathering about him the score of children made orphans 
by the horrors of war, he thought only of doing good to 
them. But he was an educational genius and while car- 
rying on his benevolent ideas made a remarkable dis- 
covery that as he said “turned the car of education 
round.” When Horace Mann set out to rescue the com- 
mon schools of Massachusetts from the degradation in 
which they were plunged by the ignorance and neglect 
of the people, it was with a humanitarian heart and not 
with philosophic opinions. When David P. Page under- 
took the great work of lifting the teachers of New York 
above the hard mechanical ways they called ‘eaching he 
appealed to them on the side of their sympathies; he 
pictured out the probability that the uneducated would 
fall into degradation, misery, and crime. No man ever 
pleaded the cause of childhood more eloquently than 
he ; it was as champions of the children that his early 
graduates went forth; like knights of old they were 
willing to lay down their lives, if need be. 

Is it not true that those who would do the highest 
work as teachers, must do it sacredly? Is it not true 
that the teacher ranks in proportion to the effort he 
makes for the good of his pupils? Thisbrings us around 
to the point that character is not the only end the 
teacher must seek—but he must rank high when that is 
made the object. 
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Position of Pupils. 


The use of the blackboard has now become very 
common, but it is used erroneously in many cases. One 
of the common misuses is in the position the pupil takes 
when reciting or explaining. Not long since a pupil 
had put a long solution of an algebraic problem in small 
characters on the blackboard, and was asked to explain 
it; he picked up a clumsy stick two feet long, two 
inches wide, and an inch thick covered with chalk dust, 
placed himself directly in front of the blackboard with 
his back to the class, and in a low voice went through 
with his solution. 

Here were four great errors: 
(1) the small characters; (2) 
the stick used ; (3) the posi- 
tion of the pupil ; (4) the tone 
of voice; leaving out all but 
the second, let us consider that. 
In the first place, the “expla- 
nation” is in itself of little 
consequence ; the mode of do- 
ing it is everything. He must 
consider his audience of import- 
ance; like the orator, to him 
they must stand first; he must 
think of them, and plan for 
their enlightenment and pleasure. This will lead him 
to place the work on the board in neat and legible char- 
acters; to take a graceful position before the class, and 
speak so they can hear him with ease. 

1. The pupil (having a neat stick about three feet 
long in his hand) should stand (a2) on one side of his 
work ; (4) facing the class; (c) looking them squarely 
in the eye; (a) self-possessed, and (e) expectant of 
attention, 

2. Where the word “Proceed” comes from the 
teacher, he should (/) raise his stick (hold in the right 
hand, if he is at the class’s right side of the work, hold 
in the left if he is at the class’s left side of the work) ; 
(g) address the class, and (4) look as little to the work 
as he can; (#) keeping his eye on the class, occasion- 
ally turning to the teacher. 

All of these points should be made the subject of 
drill ; it will be proper to spend considerable time in 
drilling, marching pupils up to blackboard, criticising 
their positions, allowing them to begin the explanation, 
and then exercising them so that every member of the 
class can be practiced on taking and maintaining the 
right position at the blackboard. 

These nine points should be in the teacher’s mind ; 
he should give attention to them until the habit of 
properly standing before a class with pointer in hand is 
acquired. 

A class in geometry was in process of reciting when 
it was visited. A young lady was standing at the 
blackboard and pointing with her finger to lines and 
angles; but little could be seen, as she necessarily 
stood close to the blackboard. The teacher took her 
recitation to be correct, but the visitor asked that the 
demonstration be repeated with his cane for a pointer, 
as he expected it was erroneous. The young lady 
afterwards said: “‘ We used to pass off a good many 
poor lessons by standing close to the blackboard.” 
This is one argument; but there are two others. 

A class was visited in a high school in Toledo many 
years ago that made a strong impression, and will last 
for many years tocome. The work was in geometry ; 
the figures had been drawn beforehand; a young lady 
stood at the board, her graceful attitude, her throwing 
herself into the demonstration, like an orator, made 
one feel that the esthetic and artistic may have a place 
in the school-room. 

It was a pose an artist would have been delighted to 
copy. To the cultivated eye of the teacher there is 
much that is enjoyable in the rightly managed demon- 
strations and explanations at the blackboard. 

The third point is that the pupil in properly con- 
ducted demonstrations is led to consider wholly the 
pleasure of the class ; he must perform an unselfish act. 
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It forces him to be polite ; he is practiced in politeness. 
His eye must turn from one to another, aiming to make 
matters pleasant and plain to all. 

The pointers should have holes in the handles, and 
after using should be Aung up. When laid in the dusty, 
grimy chalk-trough they are repulsive to a pupil who 
likes clean hands. It is a lesson in neatness that should 
be given every day—the hanging up of the pointer after 
using. 

All of these are parts of one thing—a right, elegant, 
pleasing way of performing the act of reciting from 
the blackboard. 


La 
Freedom or Salary—Which ? 
By E. E. K. 


A bright cotemporary says: “In smaller cities the 
pay of both superintendents and teachers is less than 
in the larger, and yet the teaching, according to Dr. 
Rice, is better. It cannot be that the less the reward 
the better the instruction ; and if that is not the reason, 
what is ?”’ 

The reason is plain. Ambition is the ruling force in 
cities. It is the force that impels toward cities. It is 
the force that condenses living and doing in cities into 
the most “ practical” and the narrowest limits of time 
and space. Itis the force by which men “succeed” 
and become the organizers of schools. It is the force 
by which they organize schools, with a view to quick 
and showy “results.” It is the strongest force they 
can appeal to in their subordinates. 

In the hurry of building up our American civiliza- 
tion, we have not learned how to turn this essentially 
egoistic motive power of the individual to effective use 
in the uplifting of others. City systems of education 
must develop art and even artifice in this direction. So 
far, the agency of salary has added itself to the literary 
advantages of city life in drawing away from town 
schools some of their shining talent. But the enthu- 
siasm of the artist and the humanitarian that made and 
distinguished the village teacher suffers asphyxia soon 
after that teacher enters the closely organized city sys- 
tem. 

Suffocation is nowhere more characteristic of a 
metropolis than in its school system, and nowhere does 
it more oppress the moral and spiritual in human na- 
ture. The gifted teacher begins to breathe asthmati- 
cally almost as soon as he enters it. The pushing and 
crowding of swarms of children into a class-room with 
narrow aisles and no room for a number table is but 
typical of the crowding of cogs in the grinding and 
groaning of the great machine. 

A district school-teacher is practically alone with his 
flock and their mutual pasture. The city teacher is 
elbowed on every hand. The nervous sense of “‘so 
much to be done,” the hopeless distance from Mother 
Nature’s field helps, the sharing of cramped play- 
grounds with other teachers and classes, the sacrificing 
of fresh and present interest to the bell announcing 
assembly time or the tick of the clock which dictates a 
change of occupation as per program, the sacrificing of 
his own ideals of education to the official scheme and to 
official criticism—no genius can live and work thus 
hampered. Plans are soon forsaken, routine accepted, 
and salary taken as solace for lost freedom and inspira- 
tion. 

It is an actual case that is under description, the type 
of many. Another occurs to the writer—a stirring and 
able school principal who transferred his hopes and his 
activities from a smaller to a larger city. At first, he 
was like a fresh breeze coming into that corner of the 
system where fate lodged him. Indeed, the breeze was 
felt throughout, and he was pronounced the most help- 
ful of all the assistants at teachers’ meetings, etc. He 
gave himself gladly and effectively to what he found to 
do. 

But the weight of the system and the grind of its 
wheels conquered him. To-day his enthusiasm is al- 
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most forgotten and his influence restricted to a very 
small bearing. With a family to do one’s best by, 
salary is, after all, the chief thing, and that he has in 
satisfactory proportion. 

Salary and social position as incentives have been far 
from the thought of the teachers who have made edu- 
cational history, and such incentives must retard even 
the following on by those of feebler aspiration. The 
strong and original teacher from the town school, sees 
his work deteriorate in the city, while his salary ad- 
vances. 


¥* 


Attention. 


By Eta M. Powers. 


Attention is a concentration of consciousness. It 
seems to be the general law of mind that the fewer the 
objects within the sphere of consciousness the more en- 
ergy is given to each, and that the more objects under 
consideration the less consciousness each receives. 

Therefore, present one thing at a time to children. 
If attention is to be called to one object, clear the table 
of all other objects not to be considered or cover the 
useless objects so that attention may be riveted to that 
particular one which is the subject under discussion. 

Not long ago Miss King wished to call the attention of 
aclass toa specimen of gold. She took the cover from a 
box, poured the specimens out upon the table, selected the 
gold and began talking. One or two pupils who stood 
before her were listening to what she was saying ; the 
majority of pupils were gazing at “that pretty red 
stone” or that “tunny piece of green.” How easy it 
would have been for Miss King to have replaced the 
specimens, put the cover on the box, and then called the 
attention of the class to the one specimen of gold. 

Again, in regard to the subject of attention, the 
greater the number of senses appealed to the more reten- 
tive the memory will be. Then comes the question: 
‘*How many objects can the mind give attention to at 
one time? Stewart says “One.” Hamilton maintains 
more. A later theory is that if all the senses be directed 
to one object that object is remembered longer than 
many objects which appeal to but two senses. If an 
apple be the object lesson let the children see, hear, 
smell, feel, and, yes, ¢as¢e it. They will then know of 
what they write when they say, “ The apple is good to 
eat.” 

What are the different kinds of attention ? 

Involuntary or objective—We are compelled to give at- 
tention to a brilliant flash of lightning or to the heavy 
roll of thunder. Ina young child the amount of atten- 
tion is usually determined by the attractiveness of the 
object. Hence pictures tinted or colored are more at- 
tractive to the children. As intelligence advances the 
attention comes more under the control of the will, but 
still the pupils have little power to keep their minds 
upon the subject. Send them upon an errand and they 
will be attracted by all sorts of new and wonderful 
things on the way which will produce such vivid im- 
pressions that when they arrive at their destination they 
will wonder what they came for. 

As they advance, their interest in special objects 
awakens in them a desire to know more. This stimu- 
lated desire impels and excites the will. Again, we 
learn that interest in an object is the main road to at- 
tention. Interest the pupils no matter whether they be 
young or old. 

_ The school-boy’s “I forgot” always means “ I wasn’t 
interested and did not attend.” Nine times out of ten 
his memory may be all right, but his attention all wrong. 

A class personifying listless inactivity too often is 
before the teacher. Possibly the lesson has been too 
long. A long, wearisome task is a punishment and not 
a benefit. It encourages discouragement, mind-wander- 
ing, and adistastefor work. Also every pupil inwardly 
— a desire to “never hear another word about that 

esson,” 


There never was a child who did not like to tell what 
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he knew. Impress even one fact upon a stupid boy and 
that boy is always proud to answer that question. Give 
him the chance, and before his interest dies out impress 
a second fact upon his mind. The secret of securing at- 
tention is to tell something at just the right instant. 
To know just the right instant is to be a successful 
teacher. The true teacher knows just the moment 
when the child’s mind is receptive. 


. 
Notes from a Summer School. 


If there was one thing more than another that im- 
pressed me during my season at the Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute, it was the wonderful unanimity of 
educational principle pervading the teachings of its 


leaders. My note-book yields the following jottings in 
this connection : 
‘* Teaching,” said Professor Greenough, in the psy- 


chology class, “is occasioning mental activity that re- 
sults in knowledge, in method, and in power ;’’ and, as 
though with one consent the other leading teachers had 
adopted this definition, they proceeded to make their 
teaching true to it—except that, as a rule, they 
reversed the order of results, placing power first and 


facts last. “Work from within” seemed to be the 
motto of the school. 
“Fill your horizon with your thought!” exclaimed 


Doctor Emerson to his class of readers, ard when he 
wanted them to read about a tidal wave, he actually 
tried to make them believe one was coming. 

Defending the power of two objectionable characters 
in the renaissance of education, Mr. MacAlister said : 
“If ever again convention falls upon us, and the spirit 
ceases to act, another great reaction, with such destruc- 
tives as Rabelais and Rousseau, will be needed to break 
our chains.” 

“It takes a great deal of soul kindling to light the 
flame of genius,” said Professor Dorchester, in his 
English literature class, the inference being that some 
soul kindling is necessary to any mental action. 

“The best way of learning history is to read bio- 
graphy,” said Doctor Mowry, and kindled the souls of 
his pupils by bringing the great heroes of history into 
their presence. 

“The soul and mind must always be the creator and 
executor in musical performance,” says Prof. G. H. 
Howard, in charge of the music department. Pro- 
fessor Howard teaches music, even to young children, 
through musical conception. 

Prof. F. H. Bailey, and Mr. James Jenkins, teach 
their respective subjects, astronomy and geometry, 
through the zest of original research and demonstra- 
tion on the part of their pupils. 

In Miss Drury’s microscopy room, pupils were found 
making their own slides for the study of subjects of 
their own selection; and everywhere throughout the 
academic departments, nature’s principles were obeyed 
and nature’s laws followed. 

What a pity it is that teachers do not more generally 
avail themselves of the privilege and inspiration ofa 
good summer school! It would enhance rather than 
impair their vacation rest. PRIMARY, 


» 


Learning is self-teaching—Payne. 
Activity is the law of the child’s being.—Anon. 


As the mind acquires strength only by exertion of its 
own power, it must not be relieved from hard and in- 
dependent labor by any attempt on the part of the 
teacher to take the burden of work upon himself.— ¥- 
W. Dickinson. 


Truth that is received merely and committed to mem- 
ory sticks to a man’s organization like an artificial limb, 
a false tooth, a wax nose. But knowledge gained by 
one’s own thinking resembles the natural limb ; it alone 
belongs to us fully.— Schopenhauer. 
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The School-Room. 


Language and Things. 
A Lesson on ** The Waterfowl.” 


By “ BEE.” 

Aim of lesson.—To make the reading lesson the central point 
of class-work, by correlating with it as many topics as possible. 

The use of the school encyclopedias is enjoined, and supple- 
mentary reading is encouraged. 

Preparation, to develop idea of metaphor and simile. 

Teacher.—\f you should look toward the east on a fair day, be- 
fore sunrise, you would probably see various tints of rose and 
yellow. What would you be apt to say? “The sun is rising.” 
Yes, that is what people say ordinarily, but the poet says, “‘ Yon- 
der comes the king of day, rejoicing in the East,” is this ordinary 
language? “No.” 

When the street-lamps are being lighted, what do people say ? 
“Tt is growing dark.” “Night is coming on,” etc. But the 
poet says, ‘“‘ Night drew her sable curtain close, and pinned it 
with a star.” Is this language plain or figurative? “ Figurative.” 

What comparison, do you think, was in the poet’s mind, in the 
latter quotation ? “ He thought that the coming on of darkness and 
the appearance of the first star were like drawing a curtain and 
fastening it to exclude the light.” Writers often make compari- 
sons between objects which are not exactly alike, but which have 
some points of resemblance, and the figure used is called a meta- 
phor. (Teacher writes name on blackboard.) Longfellow’s 
poems are full of beautiful metaphors. Find some and bring 
them to me to-morrow. 

We often use metaphors without knowing it, in common conver- 
sation. When we speak of a “ glassy sea,” or of a “ brazen sky,” 
or say that the “ wind whistles,” or the brook murmurs,” we are 
using metaphors. 

Presentation.—The reading lesson of to-day is “ The Water- 
fowl,” you may turn to it. 

At what time of day does the poet see the waterfowl? “ At 
close of day.” Why? “He says: “Watle glow the heavens 
with the last steps of day.” Is this language plain or figurative ? 
“ Figurative.” What is the comparison? ‘He speaks of day 
going out, as if it were a person stepping along. What tiae of 
the year is it? ‘“‘Spring—for the sixth verse reads—-Soon shalt 
thou find a summer home.” “I think the bird was seeking a 
nesting- place—for the third verse reads—Seekst thou the plashy 
brink of reedy lake,” etc. 

What word was originally used by Bryant instead of seem, line 
seventh? ‘The foot-note says he first wrote Jaznted.” Why 
was seen substituted? ‘Bryant thought at first that the dark 
body of the bird seemei to be Paznted on the sky, but the idea of 
a painted bird floating along, seemed absurd and he changed the 
word.” 

Boys, if you turn to the --th page of class reader you will find 
that the selection ‘‘ Waterfowl” there printed, must have been 
taken from Bryant’s original manuscript, for instead of seen is the 
original word “ limned,” a word with which many of you are un- 





familiar, but, what must it mean? ‘“Sketched.” “ Painted.” 
Where do you think Bryant saw the waterfowl? ‘In Roslyz, 
that place is near the water.” ‘‘ That couldn’t be, for Bryant was 


only about twenty-five when ke wrote this poem, and he didn’t 
buy Roslyn until late in life.” 

The first line reads, “‘ Whither. midst falling dew—does the 
dew fall? (Chorus of “Yes.” ‘“No.”) “People always say the 
dew is falling. “ But the dew is found on the underside of a leaf.” 
‘There is moisture on the pavements on one side of the street, 
often, when there is none on the opposite side.” If I should 
place a pitcher of ice-water on that desk, what would soon col- 
lect on the outside of the pitcher? “Drops of water.” Where 
does the water come from? “Through the pitcher.” (Not an 
uncommon answer.) Do you think a pitcher is useful that lets 
water come through the sides? I haven't time for a long discus- 
sion—I would rather you would study the subject of “dew ” out- 
side of the class. 

Several boys * ay in turn read the second verse aloud; each 
one may emphasize what he considers the emphatic word, and 
give the reason for his choice. ‘I emphasized eye because the 
fowler uses his eye in order to see where to shoot.” “I chose 
mark because he wants to notice where the bird is going to alight, 
so he cau run and shoot it.” “He might havea long chase.” “I 
think wrong is emphatic because Bryant thinks it was wrong to 
shoot birds.” 

You have all given good reasons. Read the seventh verse sil- 
ently. What information does it give? ‘The bird wasn't shot 
after all.” Why not? “It was too far off.” “1 think vaznly is 
the emphatic word” (excitedly). Because the bird, when the 
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fowler saw him, was so far off that it was in vain to mark him 
with his eye.” I think you are right, you may read the verse and 
emphasize vaznly. 

What is meant by chafed, third verse? ‘‘ Rubbed, or worn by 
rubbing.” Whatischafed? ‘The ocean side is‘worn by motion 
of the waves.” What effect has that on country? “It makes the 
coast line indented.” Have you seen rocks with holes worn 
through them by action of the water? (Boys relate experiences.) 
We call that the erosive power of water (erosive on blackboard). 

What is often found at mouths of slow-moving rivers? ‘“ Del- 
tas.” What forms them? “Soil is brought down by the rivers.” 
What state has been formed by the a//uvial deposits (use of 
blackboard) of the Mississippi river? ‘ Louisiana.” Geologists 
say that the mouth of the Mississippi was once at St. Louis. 
(Look up the subject in the encyclopedia; your physical geog- 
raphy will give you information.) Byron says: 

“ Thy shores were empires—changed in all but thee. 
Rome, Greece, Assyria, Carthage—where are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them when they were free, 

And many a tyrant since.” 

What does he mean? “ That first the ocean wore away the land 
and destroyed it, and then tyrants conquered and despoiled it.” 

Where is air the colder; near the earth or above it? “The 
higher you go up, the colder it is.” 

Fred, remember that sentence, it illustrates the use of ¢Ae as an 
adverb—the subject we were discussing in the grammar class. 
“I think the air ought to be warmer as we go nearer the sun.” 
“The air near the earth is warmer than the air a good way above 
it.” Boys, haven’t you noticed that the heat on some summer days 
seems more unbearable than on others, even when the ther- 
mometer does not, perhaps, register so high? That is because a 
heavy moisture-laden atmosphere is like a blanket, and prevents 
the warm air about the earth from rising. 

Bryant says, “thin atmosphere,” explain. ‘“ The air is thinner 
as you go up higher.” Illustrate. ‘* People who ascend in bal- 
loons find this to be true, and sometimes blood gushes from their 
ears and noses.” Does any boy remember the pressure of air? 
You learned it in elementary science. “ Fifteen pounds to the 
square inch; and, when people go to great heights the pressure 
on the outside of the body is reduced.” 

You may read the fourth and eighth verses, silently, and tell 
from them, in your own words, what lesson Bryant draws from 
the incident of the ‘“‘ Waterfowl.” ‘He says that in the long 
way which he will tread alone, his steps will go aright.” How 
old was Bryant when he wrote this poem? ‘“ Twenty-five.” At 
what age did he die? “Eighty-four.” Well, that was an unus- 
ually long pathway of life totread. But what faith does he have ? 
“ He thinks that the Power which has such care for a waterfowl], 
will care even more for him.” 

While Harry is distributing papers for the spelling lesson from 
this poem, the boys whom I designate may take places at black- 
board. Tom may write the first line of the poem, and scan it. 
The boys following may each take a different line in proper order. 
I expect to see the whole poem, with its scansion, written on the 
blackboard in a few moments. 

Well, class, what is the poetic foot? ‘“Iambic.” What meter 
is found in both first and fourth lines of each verse? “ Tri- 
meter.” In the second and third lines? ‘“ Pentameter.” Why 
are first and fourth lines indented? “ Because they have the same 
number of feet.” More frequently the indented margin shows 
identity of sound. Willie is having a struggle with the twenty- 
fifth line. what is the matter? ‘There are more syllables in my 
line.” Do you notice a poetical license in your line? “Yes: 
thou art is contracted to ¢hou'rt to preserve the meter.” There 
is a contraction in the ninth line for the same purpose. We are 
also allowed the slurring of the article 74e and also of some un- 
accented syllables, to keep the meter. So, if you put “‘ ¢he abyss” 
into one foot, your trouble will be over. 

You all have shown so much intelligence in the discussion of 
the poem that it will be only a pleasure to bring in the grammat- 
ical analysis of the second and fifth verses. 

Next week I shall ask you to write a composition on the “ Water- 
fowl.” I hope the boys who like to draw will have a scene, illus- 
trating some portion of the poem as a head-piece or tail-piece to 
the composition--some kind of a water-bird, etc. The more am- 
bitious may undertake a marine view. George, that was a very 
pretty picture that headed your composition for to-day. 

Now we are ready for the spelling; try to have a correct pic- 
ture of the word in your mind before you write it; that is the 
way to become accurate spellers. 


“Work while you work, play while you play.— 
That is the way to be cheerful and gay! 

All that you do, do with your might ; 

Things done by halves are never done right.” 





The women teachers of St. Paul, Minn., receive equal salaries 
with the men, another instance of the proverbial Western justice 
to and appreciation of women which the older civilization of the 
East is too conservative to tollow. 
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A Reading Lesson. 


By ANGELINA W. WRAY. 


In my own experience I have always found it both easy and 
pleasant to combine reading and language lessons. The lat- 
ter, if skilfully taught, will be of absorbing interest and the read- 
ing gains infinitely in value. 

A teacher who confines herself to any reader, however good, 
makes a great mistake. I have seen lessons conducted in this 
way very often. One in particular occurs to me just now. The 
teacher, seated at her desk in front of the class, had her book 
open before her. The children had a page to read. They had 
spent an hour in studying it. The lesson was about snow, 
There was snow on the ground outside of the school-house ; the 
children had brought their sleds, and at recess only a few min- 
utes before had been laughing and shouting in the wildest glee. 
Not a thought of that entered their minds as one after the other 
slowly rose and read ina dull monotone the story of Henry’s sled. 
The reading lesson had evidently no connection with their good 
times. It was simply something to be droned through, with as 
little trouble as possible. Each one read the same words in the 
same tones until the whole class had read, the teacher looking up 
now and then to correct a word or say sharply, “ Jimmy, I'll send 
you to your seat if you don’t sit still.” “Mary, 1 do wish you 
wouldn't wriggle around so; I'll keep you after school if you do 
it again.” Then she closed the book, told them they had done 
wretchedly and sent them to their seats, 

When school was over she said, wearily, “ Did you ever see 
such dull pupils ? They almost make mesick. I’dlike to shake a 
little sense into them.” 

“ But,” I ventured to remark, “don’t you think they would have 
read better if you had talked to them a little about the lesson first 
and made them feel as if it was about them, too ?” 

“ Oh, dear, no!” she answered, carelessly, ‘‘ they don’t care for 
anything / say. I never did like to tell baby stories to children, 
They don’t really like them. Stupid little things!” 

I was a school girl at the time, but I remember vividly how I 
sympathized with the “ stupid little things !” and wished she could 
be in their place for one afternoon. Since then I have taught that 
seme reading lesson several times, though never in the same way. 
Once when the earth was white with the glory of the newly fallen 
snow and the flakes were still drifting from the dull clouds, I 
called the little ones to class and asked, What is covering the 
fields and streets to-day? ‘‘ Snow,” was the eager answer. 

Look at the trees. What color are the trunks and the branches ? 
“Gray,” Nellie said. ‘There are little white heaps of snow on 
them, too,” John added. 

What color is the sky? “Gray.” ‘But the snow is white.” 
“The hill is white, too.” “So are the tops of the fence-posts 
and the street and the roofs of the houses.” ‘ My cap was cov- 
ered with snow at recess. It was white, then.” 

Yes. Now see if you can see the sun anywhere. 
sun never shines when it is snowing.” ‘It did once,” said Tom, 
quickly. ‘The pond was covered with ice and snow and the sun 
peeped out at it and made it glitter.” ‘There wasn’t a rainbow 
was there?” asked Bertha. ‘ No, but the sun made yellow edges 
along the clouds.” 

I am going to write a little story of to-day on the board, 
children. Are there any leaves on the trees now? “Oh, 
no!” 

What do we call the trees when the leaves have fallen, John ? 
“ We call them leafless trees.” 

What are the trees to-day, Tessie? ‘ Leafless.” 

What color are they, Margaret? ‘ They are gray.” 

1 have written all that on the board. Tell me all about it, 
Helen. “ The leafless trees are gray to-day.” 

What are falling, Tom? “ The snow-flakes.” 

What have I written, Lulu? “ The flakes are falling.” 

What does the wind sound like? “Likea bird.” ‘Like a 
fairy.” “Like a voice.” “ Like a trumpet,” and little Tim added 
timidly, “ Like a drum.” 

Yes. It sounds like a voice, calling some one, doesn’t it ? 
ten, children. The room grew very quiet. 
whistled and roared. 

What a shrill voice the wind has, hasn’t it? Do you hear it 
calling? Where does it blow. “Everywhere.” ‘Over the 
trees.” “Through the streets.” ‘ Among the branches.” 

Yes, the wind blows through all the streets and alleys. 
have written that. Tell me about it, Mabel. Mabel read. 


“ Through all the alleys and the streets 
The wind’s shrill voice is calling.” 


How does the wind call? Listen. 
“ But it calls softly, too,” said James. 

It sounds as if it were lost, doesn’t it?—lost in the snow. See 
how the snowflakes whirl round and round. They are dancing 
in the air. Can you see the light shimmer over them? There, 
against the window pane. “ Yes, yes.” 

Read what I have written, Henry. 


“Oh, no the 


Lis- 
Outside the wind 


Now I 


“ Loudly,” Jennie said, 
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“Calling loudly, calling low, 
Lost in the whirling, shimmering snow.” 


Tell me all about to-day, Carrie. 


“ The leafless trees are gray to-day, 
The flakes of snow are falling. 
Through all the alleys and the streets 
The wind’s shrill voice is calling ; 
Calling loudly, calling low, 
Lost in the whirling, shimmering snow.” 


Mary, tell me in your owa words what is written on the board. 
“The trees are gray and leafless. The snow is falling and the 
wind is biowing. It sounds like a voice calling through the 
snow. It calls loudly and then softly like a little child who is 
lost.” 

How many brought their sleds this morning I asked, after we 
had talked a little longer. ‘I did,” “‘ And I,” in concert. 

Why, almost all did! What fun you had at recess, didn’t you ? 
1 saw you coasting down the long hill. We are going to read 
about a boy who had a sled like yours. Who was it, Lida? 
“ Henry had a sled.” 

Who gave it to him, William, and what did he do with it ? 
“His father gave it to him on Christmas morning, and he had 
great fun coasting.” 

What happened one day, Marion? “One cold winter day 
Henry took his little sister Minnie for a ride on his sled. The wind 
was blowing and the hill was covered with ice. There were other 
boys on the hill and a long line of sleds went flying down one 
after another. Henry tried to steer his sled straight, but he was 
a little boy and could not keep it with the others. It ran into a 
bank of snow and Minnie rolled off. Henry was afraid she was 
hurt, but she jumped up and laughed. 

“*What fun it is!’ she said. ‘How cold the snow is! 
very soft, didn’t it, Henry ?’” 

After the lesson had been read I let the children tell me the 
story in their own way. This is what one child said: 

“ Henry took his little sister for a ride on his sled. She was a 
very little girl so Henry was careful to take good care of her. 
When they were going down hill the sled ran into a snow bank. 
Henry helped Minnie up. ‘ Are you hurt, dear?” he asked. ‘No, 
thank you,’ Minnie said. ‘I thought the snow felt very nice and 
soft. It is only fun to fall in a snowbank.’” 

The children by that time could describe the winter day and 
tell the lesson story very nicely. I then let them take their seats 
and draw a picture of what they had just read. The drawings 
were, of course, not at all artistic, but they showed the children’s 
conception of the lesson very clearly. One child-drew a fence 
covered with snow and the side of a hill with the boys on sleds. 
Another drew the “smash-up,” as he said, with Henry helping 
Minnie up. A bright little six-year-old had her slate covered 
with tiny dots. When I asked her what they were meant for she 
said, “‘ A gray world with baby snowflakes everywhere.” No two 
were alike, yet each emphasized some point in the lesson. 

These are merely suggestions, but they may be of use to some 
teacher who has been feeling discouraged. 1 think you will find this 
way very pleasant. Let me advise a teacher to show no embar- 
rassment before a class. Speak naturally and pleasantly and as 
if you were sure they would be interested. There are teachers 
who are too timid to be natural before the little ones, and the 
children are quick to see and take advantage of their weakness. 

There are two other stanzas of the little poem which may be 
used on other days or at the same time : 


It felt 


From clouds that glimmer white with mist 
The tiny flakes are drifting. 

No gleam of gold or crimson light 
The sunset sky is rifting. 

Swiftly, slowly, low or high, 

Hither and thither the snowflakes fly. 


Oh, wee, white flakes so pure and fair. 
The fields and hollows heaping, 
You fold the summer flowers to rest 
And watch them ir their sleeping. 
Folding leaves and blossoms low 
Lazily drift the flakes of snow. 


ia 
Lack of Precedent. 


A professor who used to teach the grandfathers of the present 
generation of students objected to the pronunciation of “* wound ” 
as if it was spelled ** woond,” and his students used to hunt for 
chances to make him explain his objections. One day he stopped 
a student who was reading to the class and said, ‘“ How do you 
pronounce that word?” 

** Woond, sir.” 

The professor looked ugly and replied: “I have never foond 
any groond for giving it that soond. Goon.” —Argonant, 





————=_ SS 
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June Outline. 
William Cullen Bryant. 


By Lizzig M. HADLEY. 


(November 3, 1724—June 12, 1878.) 
‘*’T were pleasant that in flowering June, 
* 7 * * * * 


The sexton’s hand my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain turfs should break.” 


BRIEF OUTLINE OF HIS LIFE, 


Born at Cummington, Mass., November 3, 1794. 

Ancestry. On his mother’s side a descendant of John Alden. 
Poetic tendency inherited from his father, Dr. Peter Bryant, a 
man of culture and a writer of Hudibrastic verse. Glimpses of his 
boyhood, Greatly loved and admired by his younger brothers. 

enery about Cummington, Influence of these surroundings. 
Love of nature ; friendships with trees, flowers, and birds. 

Objects and places which will always be associated with his 
name, 

Early development of the poetic faculty. 

Verse-making begun in his tenth year. 

His first attempt, a paraphase on the first chapter of Job, for 
which he received nine-pence from his grandfather. ‘“ The Em- 
bargo,” a political satire, and ‘The Spanish Revolution,” pub- 
lished in 1810, 

Contributions to the Hampshire Gazefte. Proficiency in Greek 
and Latin. At sixteen entered Williams college as a sophomore 
but left at the close of the second term intending to enter Yale. 
His father’s straitened circumstances prevented this. 

“ Thanatopsis ” written in his eighteenth year, and after several 
revisions published in the North American Review in 1817. 

Law studies. Admitted to the bar in 1815, and for a year prac- 
ticed his profession at Plainfield. ‘‘ Lines to a Waterfowl” writ- 
ten at this time. Removed to Great Barrington in 1817 and re- 
mained there nine years. 

Continued his literary labors while there, but did not allow them 
to interfere with his profession. ‘* Green River,” “A Walk at 
Sunset,” “ To the West Wind,” and “ The Ages” written dur- 
ing this period. 

Marriage to Miss Fanny Fairchild in 1821. Influence of this 
marriage. Mrs. Bryant a woman of intelligence and unselfish- 
ness, and of a peculiarly sweet disposition. 

First collection of poems published the same year. Through 
the influence of friends removed to New York in 1825. Appointed 
associate editor of the New York Review which later on was 
merged into the United States Review and Literary Gazette. 
“ The African Chief” and “Death of the Flowers” written for 
these monthlies. Began writing for the Evening Post in 1826; 
in 1827 was one of the editors, and upon the death of William 
Coleman, its founder, became editor-in-chief, a position sustained 
until the May preceding his death, a period of more than fifty 
years. 

First complete edition of poems published in 1832, and, through 
the influence of Washington Irving, reprinted in England, 

Bryant as atraveler. Visited Europe in 1834, ’45, ’49, and’57. 
On his third visit his travels extended to Egypt and Palestine. 
He also traveled in the West Indies and in Mexico. 

During these visits abroad he was cordially received by distin- 
guished men of letters. 

Purchased estate at Roslyn, Long Island, in 1845, and during 
the remainder of his life a part of each year was spent there. 

In his seventy-first year he began the translation of the “ Iliad,” 
and upon the completion of this the “Odyssey. These transla- 
tions occupied most of his leisure time for six years, and are said 
to be the best English version of Homer. 

“ The Flood of Years ” written in his eighty-second year shows 
no diminution of his poetic powers. 

The death of his wife in 1866 was a great blow to him, but he 
only showed this by working harder than before. His death oc- 
curred June 12, 1878, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. Long 
life, undoubtedly due to strict temperance, regular exercise, and 
careful observance of the laws of health. 

Bryant as aman. Singularly free from jealousy, quick to rec- 
ognize merit; under an outer covering of reserve he possessed a 
sweet and tender nature. Interested in whatever would promote 
the best good ot the masses. 

Public benefactions. Visits to schcols and colleges ; temper- 
ance addresses. 

He possessed decided religious views, and his reverent nature 
and simple faith and trust are shown in his poems. 

As an editor, An enemy of political rings and corruption of 
all sorts ; a friend of justice and reform. 

His paper was always a model of correct English and pure 
principles, and exerted a wholesome influence upon the morals 
and thoughts of the nation. : 

As a poet. He possessed great felicity of rhyme, fellowship 
with nature, and true poetic instinct. Compare with Lowell, 
Whittier, and Longfellow. 

As a writer of blank verse he occupies a position wholly his own. 
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_ Many of his poems furnish beautiful memery gems to be used 
in connection with the plant and flewer lessons in nature studies. 

Teach “ Death of the Flowers,” “ Forest Hymn,” and “ Lines to 
a Waterfowl.” This last poem is said to be the most perfect ex- 
pression of trust in the Divine Goodness to be found in literature. 


rm 
Reproduction Stories, 


When mamma feels too sick to mind baby Ella takes him out 
for a walk. 





On a frosty winter day Alice likes to dress warmly, and have a 
frolic in the snow. 





If Ben does not wake up in the morning, Carlo barks into his 
ears until he wakes. 





_ Isn't it fun, boys, to sit by the fire on a winter night and crack 
jokes and hickory nuts ? 





All the little Chinese girls have their feet bandaged tightly to 
make them small. It is very painful. 





When mamma was sick, Jennie got the breakfast ready, and 
we behaved very well so that she would not have too much 
to do. 

Lottie had lost her kitten. When she went to Central Park 
and saw a young tiger kitten she wanted it; she thought ic was 
her kitten. 





Fido is Tom’s black dog. He can do a great many tricks. 
When Tom tells him to die he won’t get up again till Tom tells 
him to be alive. 

Annie had a pretty parrot. His cage was hung up in a tree. 
One day she forgot to close the door of his cage, and an eagle 
killed the parrot. 





Pussy was asleep on the rug. Bob tickled her nose with astraw 
and she shook her head. Then she sneezed. That woke her and 
Bob and she had a frolic. 





Two little twin brothers liked to look out of their nursery win- 
dows at the snow birds. They often threw out crumbs of bread, 
for it was fun to see the birds eat. 





Carlo is a large watchdog, One night thieves wanted to break 
into his master’s house, but he barked until his master woke up, 
and so saved him from being robbed. 





A silly little buttercup wished to be a daisy, but a robin that 
heard her, said, ‘* Don’t wish to be a daisy ; God wished a butter- 
cup to grow right here, and not a daisy.” 





Eddie wanted to do as his grandpa did, so he took his snuff- 
box, opened it, and took some of the snuff. But, oh, such sneez- 
ing! He said he would leave the snuff to his grandpa alter that. 





Ella wanted to play “ prisoner.” Somamma tied her to a chair. 
Shortly after, mamma was called down to see some visitors and 
forgot Ella, who had to be prisoner for a longer time than she 
liked. 





Papa promised Robbie a real live horse if he never once forgot 
to feed his goats. Wasn’t Robbie proud when his papa told him 
he had done well, and gave him a fine young horse. He named 
him Billy in honor of the goat by the care of which he had earned 
him. 





My parrot is very fond of sugar and nuts. She also likes to 
dress up in dollie’s clothes. One day she found Miss Dolly on 
the sofa all nicely dressed, and what do you think she did? She 
dragged the doll onto the floor, untied the cloak strings with her 
beak, pulled off the cloak and hid it behind the book-case. 





When the king of Spain was very small he used to cry for the 
moon. As no one was able to give it to him he would not stop 
crying, so they were all greatly puzzled. At last a wise man 
came and said he would be able to make him stop crying. He 
took a looking-glass and held it so that it reflected the moon. 
The little king was greatly pleased. 





“Why do you whip me?” said the long seam little Maggie 
was sewing in the dress she had torn. ‘ Because I hate you and 
you keep me from play,” replied angry little Maggie. But pres- 
ently she remembered the way her mother spoke to her once and 
she said, “I whip you, my dear seam, for your own good, so that 
you may grow strong, and not rip and tear as you have done.” 
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Literature for the Little Ones. 


Let the teacher read to first or second Fee children portions of Hiawatha. 
At the close of each reading, let the children tell the story so far as covered, 
From the children’s account cull such sentences as the following (taken from 
the C. C. N.S. ees see editorial) for B. B, reading. Afterward, let 
the sentences be copied for a writing exercise. 


HIAWATHA, 
Ill. 

Iago made Hiawatha a bow and ar- 
rows. 

He made the bow of ash. 

He made the arrows of oak. 

He made the cord of deer-skin. 

The arrow points were flint. 

He win; the arrows with feathers. 

Hiawatha went into the forest with 
his bow and arrows. 

He shot a red-deer. 

He brought it home. 

Old Nokomis made a deer-skin coat 


f ; 
She told him about the rainbow, too. She — oo dinner of deer- 


What else did she tell him ? meat. 
II. IV. 
Hiawatha lived in the forest, Hiawatha wanted a canoe. 
He lived in a wigwam. He asked all the trees to help him. 
The wigwam stood by the water. So the birch tree gave his bark. 
Hiawatha loved the great tall pine- The cedar gave his branches. 
trees. The larch gave his roots. 
He loved the water, too. The pine-tree gave its gum. 
He knew all the birds in the forest. The Cotee-herr gave its quills. 
He called them ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Chick- Hiawatha colored these quills red, 
ens.” blue, and yellow. 
He knew the beaver, the squirrel, He colored them with berry juice. 
and the rabbit. When his canoe was finished he put 
He called them ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Broth- it on the lake. 
1” It sailed like a leaf on the water. 
O, how happy Hiawatha was! 


- 
Talks With Pupils. 


MEASUREMENT OF TIME, 


Weearly learn that “ seven days make a week, four weeks make 
a month ; twelve months, or 365; days, make a vear.” But it took 
the ancients a good while to find out just how long a year is. A 
year is the length of time it takes the earth to go around the sun. 
But what shall be the starting point ? 

The astronomer selects a star and then watches to see when 
the earth comes around to that staragain. That seems easy, but 
it is really a very nice operation. By watching the stars it has 
been found that the earth has not altered the time of rotation on 
its axis one one-hundredth of a second in two thousand years. 
Our world rolls along in its orbit at the rate of seventeen miles 
a second when farthest from the sun, and nineteen miles a sec- 
ond when nearest it. 


I. 

Once there was a little Indian boy. 
His name was Hiawatha, 
O, how brown he was! 
He had great black eyes. 
His hair was long and black. 
Old Nokomis loved this baby. 
Old Nokomis was his grandmother. 
She made him a little bark cradle. 
She lined it with fine soft moss. 
She sung him songs. 
She told him stories, 
She told him about the moon and 

the stars. 


ers. 
All the trees loved Hiawatha. 





Su poe we erect a perpendicular wall running north and south, 


P 
then if we looked along the western side of it and saw a star and 
noted the time at which it occurred, and then kept watching until 
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it came again, we would find how long the year is. The usual 
| is to set up a telescope in a north and south plane, on a firm 
wall running north and south, for example, and watch for the in- 
stant when the movement of the earth will bring a certain star 
across the tube. To be very accurate we draw a spider's web 
across the end of the telescope up and down and note the time 
when it bisects the star. 

The astronomer must havea good clock; and such a clock costs 
a thousand or more dollars. This is attached to a solid stone 
pier, which is sunk deep in the ground, so as not to be shaken 
by the winds, The pendulum swings slower in a denser atmos- 
phere; the clock will vary a second a day from this cause. The 
shape of the pendulum bob is also studied, and the best shape 
adapted is found to be, not a flattened disk, as would be expected, 
but a cylinder. After all possible ingenuity has been expended, 
no clock can be made to run accurately. Some errors can becor- 
rected by putting little weights on the pendulum or taking them 
off. Ten grains on a pendulum weighing fifteen pounds will ac- 
celerate the clock one second a day. 

Let the circle represent the earth and sun. Let us suppose at 
A, at midnight exactly, the telescope points at a star. At mid- 
night when the earth is at 3, it is plain that it will point 
some distance to one side of the star; so at the points C, D, &c. 
At G at midnight it is directed to a point directly opposite to the 
star. When it arrives at the point A again, at midnight, the 
star will cross the spider web again. By keeping count of the 
days and hours by the clock it 1s fourfd that the time is the same 
in every trial. 

The time has been taken again and again by careful observers, 
and it 1s found that the period that elapses after a star has crossed 
the spider web of a telescope until it comes around and crosses it 
again is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46 seconds. 


¥ 
Magic In The Class-Room. 


A SCALE GAME, 


All teachers of music in primary grades, lift up their voices 
(not always musically) and bewail the scarcity of new things un- 
der the sun in the way of devices for holding little people’s inter- 
est in the eternal mi» drill that is a necessity in beginning the 
study of the greatest and grandest of the arts and sciences, mu- 
sic. 

When I had exhausted everything I had read and seen apropos 
to what I needed, I one day, in sheer desperation, invented this 
little scale-game which is very popular with the little folks who 
have played it. I would like to have other teachers use it:— 

The scale is represented by little girls, the little boys choosing 
the representatives. The tiniest tot in the room is called up for 
“Do.” The next tiniest follows for “Re” and so on until eight 
are chosen perfectly graded in height from low “Do” to high 
“Do.” These eight stand in line facing the school and proceed 
to introduce themselves, each one in turn singing her name, “ Do’ 
or “Re” or “ Me” or whatever it may be and making a low bow 
afterward. Then the school, to show their warm personal inter- 
est in the line of representatives assembled before them, and to 
become better acquainted with their relation to each other, call 
each one separately three times. They sing: “ Do, Do, Do” (Do 
bows), “Re, Re, Re” (Re bows), and so on until all have been 
called and have saluted gracefully or otherwise. Then the scale 
join hands in a circle and dance to the left while the school sing 
up the scale and dance to the right, while they sing down the 
scale when they reach low “‘ Do” they continue singing “ Do, Do,” 
until “‘ Do” steps out of the circle and bows to the other members 
of the scale and takes her seat. When she is safely seated they 
begin with “ Re,” sing up and down the scale, the children dan- 
cing as before, they stop on “Re” and repeat “Re, Re” until 
“Re” is seated, then use “ Me” as the beginning and ending and 
so on until finally only high “ Do” is left to dance alone and bow 
and take her seat. And when that is accomplished, the children 
always ask to play it right over again. ’ 

I would like to hear the opinion of the teachers who try this 
little scale game which I respectfully submit to your reading, 

—Mrs Blanche Hand in School Education. 


» 


I have examined the general make-up of nearly every educa- 
tional periodical in the U. S. and have found none better suited to 
the wants of our teachers than your publications. 

J. E. T. SENEKER. 
» 


True freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 
—James Boyle O' Reilly. 
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Supplementary. 


Verses To Learn, 
(To recite after or during morning exercises.) 


‘« What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 

Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 
A rank adjudged to toil-worn merit, 

Content that from employment springs 

A heart that in his labor sings,— 
A heritage it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee.” 

—/James Russell Lowell, 


All are architects of fate, 
Working in these walls of time, 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 
—Long fellow. 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trip- 
pingly on the tongue ; but if you mouth it, as many of our players 
do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. 

—Shakespeare. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight. 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
—Long fellow. 


“ Every wise observer knows, 
Every watchful gazer sees 

Nothing grand or beautiful grows 
Save by gradual, slow degrees.” 


O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 
Love, Hope, and Patience—these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
—Coleridge. 


If you’re told to do a thing 
And mean to do it really, 
Never let it be by halves, 
Do it fully, freely. 


Do not make a poor excuse 
Waiting, weak, unsteady. 
All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 
—Phebe Cary. 
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Cheerily, then, my little man, 

Live and laugh as boyhood can! 

Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy 

Ere it passes, barefoot boy ! — Whittier. 


Don’t you be afraid, boys, 
To whistle loud and long, 
Although your quiet sisters 
Should call it rude or w rong. 
* * * * * * * 
So don’t you be afraid, boys, 
In spite of bar or ban, 
To whistle,—it will help you each 
To be an honest man. —Alice Cary. 


¥ 
Saxifrage. 
By ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 


Pale nurslings of the early waking year, 
Forerunners ofthe coming spring, 
Shy creeping round the edge 
Of broken granite ledge 
Soon as the drifts of winter disappear ; 
Your tender rootlets fondly cling 
Close in the frost-made rifts, 
Your slender stalk uplifts 
Sweet clustering flowers of hope our waiting hearts to 
cheer, 


You claim no favored spot of meadow ground 
Where violets and daisies grow, 
But o’er earth’s bosom bare 
You softly venture where 
No other seemly covering would be found ; 
You brave the wintry winds that blow 
Through withered grasses sere, 
Wait patiently to hear 
The bright-eyed, golden buttercups glad waken all 
around. 


Pa 


“A song for our country, 
So grand and so free! 
Our flag floats untarnished 
O’er land and o’er sea. 
*Tis the home of the brave, 

Of learning and love ; 
Our emblem, the eagle, 
Our spirit, the dove.” 





PARTING SONG. 
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The Little Plant. 


A, M, Keiioce. 
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In my little garden bed, 
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the crim-son West, Nowsmilesadieu o’er hill and dell, The bird now seeks her leaf - y nest, iat el 
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Raked so nicely over, 

First the tiny seeds I 
sow, 

Then with soft earth 
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beau - ty o’er these part-ing hours, Fare-well, fare-well 
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to all around, We’re homeward bound, We’re homeward bound. 
to all around, We’re homeward —s We’re homeward bound. 
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Smiles upon it often; 
Little rain drops patter- 
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May heavenits bless-ing send, And peace our paths at-tend, Oh may we 





High and higher still it 
grows 
Through the summer 
hours, 
Till some happy day the 
buds ° 
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ac-cents clear, Must say fare- well! 
eet a- gain, Fare - — a well! 


Open into flowers. 








—From Poulsson’s 
‘ Finger Plays.” 
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Vertical Writing. 


The New York 7zmes some weeks ago published opinions of 
some educators in favor of vertical writing. Particular mention 
was made of the schools of Kingston, Ontario, under the direc- 
tion of M. A. Newlands, which have long been noted for their 
high grade of penmanship. 3 ; R 

In July, 1892, Mr. Newlands met at an exhibition of his pupils’ 
work at the Dominion Educational Convention at Montreal a 
gentleman who had just returned from Europe, where he had 
been studying educational systems. His criticism on the work 
was that splendid results had been secured. “ And,” said he, 
“if you would devote the same skill and care in training pupils in 
the upright writing now being rapidly adopted in English, 
French, German, and Austrian schools, you would leave nothing 
to be desired.” 


Hie 
wes 
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new style is also infinitely less trying to the eyes of pupils and 
teachers. One of the most fruitful sources of myopia seems to 
be removed. 

3. Our pupils learn vertical writing with greater ease than the 
sloping style. The general character of the work has improved 
and many pupils who were naturally bad writers have developed 
excellent business hands. Sometimes a marvelous change comes 
within a week, and comes to stay. h 

4 The new system facilitates rapidity. The position and 
movement are easier. The pen travels over about one-third less 
distance in writing letters of the same height. ‘. 

5. As implied in the previous paragraph, vertical handwriting 
has decided economic advantages, consuming less force of muscle, 
nerve, and brain, and about one-third less paper. 

Finally, as a medium of communicating thought, the only use 
of writing, the vertical is superior to the oblique at every point of 


gO wit 2} eee 
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SAMPLE OF VERTICAL WRITING FROM 
| 3 THE SCHOOLS OF KINGSTON, 
° ONTARIO, 


Acting upon the suggestion, Mr. Newlands obtained all avail- 
able information here and in Europe on the subject, saw its 
advantages, and began to experiment with private pupils. In 
September, 1892, vertical handwriting was introduced into all 
classes of the Kingston public schools. and at the end of the 
year the following report of the result of the experiment was 
given by M. K. Row, principal of training schools : 

1. Vertical writing, as taught in Kingston public schools, is 
more legible than that of any oblique system. The labor of 
reading pupils’ examination papers is reduced one-half. 

2. Pupils occupy a more hygienic position. The chest con- 
traction and spinal curvature, more or less necessary in approved 
position of oblique writing, is abolished by vertical writing. The 


Qpeorae Witsrell 


comparison, 

After thorough discussion of the merits of vertical handwriting 
at the Seventh International Congress of Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy, London, 1891, on the motion of Dr. Kotelman, seconded 
by Dr. Gladstone, vice-chairman of the school board for London, 
England, the following resolution was passed: 

“ That as the hygienic advantages of vertical handwriting have 
been clearly demonstrated and established both by medical invest- 
igation and practical experiment, and as now by its adoption the 
injurious positions so productive of spinal curvature and short 
sight are to a great extent avoided, it is hereby recommended 
that the upright penmanship be introduced and generally taught 
in the elementary and secondary schools.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


See list of Summer Schools on page 623. 


The Ram's Horn says: “ There is no bigger fool in the world 
than the man who is expecting to get to heaven because his wife 
belongs to the church.” This reminds us of a principal who said 
he did not need an educational journal because his assistants had 
subscribed for one. 





_ Mr. William Frederick Slocum, Jr., in an article on “ The Pub- 
lic Schools and Morality,” in the May A¢/antic proceeds upon the 
assumptions: 1, That the business of the public schools is so to 
establish oe that it cannot be overthrown by evil circum- 
stances in after-life; and, 2. That the church and home of the 
present day are not able to perform this work. He concludes 
that an improvement in the inculcation of morality in the public 
school can be brought about by the divorce of the control of the 
schools from partisan politics; by the appointment of teachers 
for merit only, merit in which force of character should be re- 
garded as a szne gua non ; by the introduction of scientific in- 
struction to the exclusion of mechanical methods; and by con- 
stantly making prominent the idea that the pupils are being fitted 
for citizenship and actual service. Besides these, there is a ne- 
cessity for a larger number of teachers, in order that the element 
of personal influence may be greater and more immediate. Now 
will somebody tell us how all this is to be introduced ? 


PUBLISNED 


-.O 
MONTHLY S200 


A YEAR 


THE 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 


A MAGAZINE. 
@ FORTHE PRIMARY TEACHER @ 








REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF NEW HEADING. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, a magazine for the primary teacher, 
makes its first appearance in a bright and trim June issue. It is 
an expansion of THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL, a monthly 
which completes its third year of life in this newform. The first 
page bears a Table of Contents that tells its own tale of helpful- 
ness, and an excellent portrait of Froebel, a brief sketch of whose 
life is given within. The pages are plentifully illustrated, strong 
with practical educational articles and primary lessons. Varied 
“‘ Busy Work” is a leading feature of this journal. Wecommend 
it heartily to all primary teachers. We know of nothing so good 
in its line. It isto be issued monthly, at one dollar per year. 
E, L. Kellogg & Co., publishers. 


An Illinois court has decided that a turtle “is not an animal, 
but a reptile of the snake species.” Will that Illinois judge un- 
dertake a revision of the text-books in accordance with his no- 
tions of classification ? 


The distinguished English philologist, Prof. Max Miiller, says 
regarding the present system of frequent examinations: “ They 
stunt our young men,” he said ; “ they have no time or opportu- 
nity to be idle. Now do you know, it-is my idle friends,” he 
added, “ who have become distinguished men in later life. 1 be- 
lieve in cultured idleness. It gives a man time to read for him- 
self. But look at these examinations ; why, a man knows ex- 
actly what he has toread frequently to the very page. You don’t 
call that study.” 


Prof. James Dwight Dana who is famous the world over as a 
great geologist, has retired after serving Yale college for fifty 
years in the capacity of a teacher. He is now eighty-one years 
old. Utica, N. Y., is his birthplace. A Yale graduate thus de- 
scribes his personality as a teacher : 


‘* Levity was rare in his room, Not that he frowned on it when boyish 
spirits broke out, but the lesson of the day was a part of his serious work in 
life. This small, wiry, young old man had a presence that dominated 
the young men beginning to realize that life was not to be a pleasing se- 
quence of Yale’s delightful years. 1 heard of but few who ever attempted a 
joke at his expense; and then we all found that the old professor had a keen 
wit, caustic as befitted a scientist. 

‘* He was a friend of the student, as was dear old ‘ Prexie’ Porter, Prof. 
‘ Baldy’ Wright, or ‘ Dickie’ Richards. But every one believed in him, in 
his great ability, his simplicity, his sincerity, his absolute justness, and all 
that which brings a man the respect of manly boys. 

** For some time his name has been first on the faculty list after the new 
president’s. With Prof. William D. Whitney he formed the last of the 
‘Old Guard’ whose zeal, tireless energy and learning brought so much 
scholastic fame to old Yale when plain living and high thinking were suited 
to the old brick row and the fence, whose memory the ‘ Sons of St, Elihu’ 
will ever hold dear, for there were ‘ giants in those days.’” 


Prof. William Dwight Whitney, for thirty years professor of 
theology and Sanscrit in Yale college, is dangerously ill with 


neuralgia of the heart. There are serious doubts as to his 
recovery. 
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A Corporal Punishment Story. 


The London Schoo/master writes that a gentleman of Man- 
chester has put into circulation a story by Sir Edwin Arnold, to 
help the majority of the local school board which seems to re- 
gard corporal punishment as unnecessary. It is a delightfully 
told story of an incident of the time when Sir Edwin was an as- 
sistant at King Edward’s school at Birmingham. The hero is a 
boy who was rather slow at his schoolwork and whom the author 
of the story met many years after as a brilliant creator of a mag- 
nificent bridge across a Canadian river. Here is the story as told 
by Sir Edwin: 


‘One sultry afternoon, when Birmingham was blazing like one of its own 
blast-furnaces, and my young brassfounders were all languid with the heat 
and the involved rhetoric of Cicero, I myself being possibly ‘at the time a 
little dyspeptic, there was a disturbance of order near my chair. ‘ The sight 
of means to do ill deeds make ill deeds done,’ as Shakespeare truly writes; 
thus it was that I caught up my cane and gave a hasty cut upon the too- 
tempting back of one youth who seemed the offender. 

‘**If you please, sir!’ said the boy squirming, ‘I did nothing! 
Scudamore that kicked me in the stomach, underneath the desk !’ 

‘* Now it is obviously difficult to pursue the study of ‘ De Amicitia’ quietly 
and satisfactorily if you be interrupted in such a manner ; and inquiry re- 
vealed that the statement was indeed true. Scudamore had demanded from 
his neighbor, quite illegitimately, the explanation of an obscure passage, 
and, not being attended to, had taken this much too emphatic means of 
enforcing attention. Meantime, the most guilty party appeared to be my- 
self, and, having called the class up, I said to the doubly-wronged boy, who 
was still ‘ rubbing the place :’ 

‘**It is I who am most to blame, for having dealt you an undeserved 
blow. Take that cane and give it back to me as hard as you got it.’ 

‘* Ah, no, sir,’ the lad answered, ‘ I can’t do that.’ 

‘* The whole‘great school-room was now listening, masters and all, and the 
scene had become a little dramatic and important. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to go through with the matter, and I insisted. 

‘* * Jones, you must do asI tell you. I insist. It is the only way in which 
we can all get right again,’ 

‘**T really can't hit you, sir! It didn’t hurt me so very much, sir! If 
you please, [ don’t want to do it,’ said Jones. 

‘* * Well,’ I replied, ‘but you must obey me ; and if you disobey I am sorry 
to say that I shall make you write out that page of Cicero three times, stay- 
ing in to do it.’ 

‘* Whether it was desperation at this dreadful alternative (for it was cricket 
time), or whether it was that the sparkling eyes of his class-fellows around 
him, all evidently longing to have the good luck themselves of ‘ licking’ a 
master, suddenly ued Jones, I know not. What I do know is that he 
reached forth his hand, took the cane, and dealt me no sham stroke, but 
the severest and most swinging cut over my shoulders. I had no idea that 
the ridiculous implement could sting, as it did, like a scorpion. I had never 
once been caned or flogged at school, nor had ever received a blow of any 
sort which I did not promptly return, Consequently the sensation was 
something of a revelation, and I could well understand at last how mortally 
boys must hate for ever and ever the ‘glories which were Greece, and the 

deurs which were Rome’ when they are recommended to their unwilling 
intellects by these cowardly and clumsy methods. 

‘* * Rubbing the place’ in my own turn, I managed to thank Jones for his 
obliging compliance, and then said to him : 

“** Break that detestable weapon across your knee, and throw it out of the 
window. Never again will we have anything to do with such methods 
here.’ ” 


It was 





New York City. 


The Catholic school exhibit of which an account was given in 
a recent number of THE JOURNAL has closed. It was estimated 
that more than 100,000 persons in all visited the exhibit. 


The seventieth anniversary of the founding of the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents was celebrated last week 
at the House of Refuge on Randall's island. The inmates be- 
longing to the naval squad gave an exhibition sail drill on the 
dummy ship rigged on the lawn, and there was a military parade 
by 400 boys. There were singlestick and sword exercises by 
picked inmates, and a calisthenic drill in which all the boys 
took part. Manager Alexander E. Orr addressed the inmates in 
the chapel, where the exercises consisted of patriotic songs and 
recitations and a doll drill by twelve little girls. A watch was 
presented to the retiring superintendent, Lieut. Jungen, U. S. A., 
who has been assigned to the training ship S¢, Mary at Newport. 
Many distinguished visitors were present. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


The bill to repeal the state-bank tax discussed in the house. 
——A conflict in Bulgaria between Prince Ferdinand and ex- 
Premier Stambuloff ; severe fighting in Sofia and rioting in smaller 
cities——Dr. Wekerle, the Hungarian premier, resigns ——A 
falling off in the revenue of the government ; the condition, how- 
ever, more favorable than in January. — Jubilee sermons in con- 
nection with the Young Men’s Christian Association Conference 
preached, on June 3, in 1,400 churches in London and its suburbs, 
as well as all over Great Britain. The valley of the Frazer 
river disolated by flood.——The cruiser Minneapolis \eaves 
Cramp’s shipyard, Philadelphia, for her trial trip. A number 
of Chinese colonists massacred by Corean rebels. M. Du- 
puy succeeds in forming a ministry in France. 














When weak or worn out, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the medicine to restore 
strength. 
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Jerome Allen. 


Dr. Jerome Allen was born at Westminster West, Vt., July 17, 
1830. He prepared for college at Kimball Union academy, Mer- 
iden, N. H.—graduated at Amherst in 1851, attended the Theo- 
logical seminary at East Windsor Hill, Conn, for one year. As 
a boy, among the green hills of Vermont, he learned self-reliance, 
fortitude, perseverance, and independence, traits which have stood 
by him through all the years of his educational work. He taught his 
first district school when seventeen years old, where the scholars, 
mostly boys, were older and larger than himself, but who, after 
turning out former teachers, decided to yield to the will of the 
persevering young pedagogue, and the select men pronounced 
that winter's school the best one ever taught in the district. 

Dr. Allen's first real educational work commenced in Maquo- 
keta, Iowa, when he was invited to take charge of the academy 
at that place, in 1853. After two years’ work there, on the re- 
commendation of President Hitchcock, of Amherst college, his 
Alma Mater, he was elected professor of natural sciences, in 
Alexander college, Dubuque. Here ,he worked until the col- 
lapse of that institution, in 1850. Then he became principal of 
Bowen Collegiate institute, at Hopkinton, and also pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at that place. In this double capacity he la- 
bored for eight years. Two years after he took charge of this 
school it passed into the possession of the Synod of Iowa, and its 
name changed and work enlarged to Lenox college. Of this in- 
stitution he was the first president, and during the war recruited 
a large number of students for the army. At the close of eight 
years’ double work in this place he was compelled through a 
breaking down of his health, to resign, and for two years, while 
superintendert of schools at Monticello. lowa, engaged very 
largely in institute work in various parts of the state. While at 
Dubuque he was one of the early workers in the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, in connection with D. Franklin Wells. 


Dr. Allen was the organizer of the first normal institute ever 
held in the state of lowa. 


At the close of two years’ work in institutes and at Monticello, 
he removed to New York city where his “ Map Drawing” was 
published by the house of A. S. Barnes & Co.; he also assisted in 
revising Monteith’s Geographical Series, and placed in it his sys- 
tem of map drawing. While here he prepared and published 
“ Methods for Teachers in Grammar.” Previous to this time he 
was elected by the Iowa State Teachers’ Association as editor of 
its organ, then published at Des Moines, which honor he was 
obliged to decline. He was during this time joint author with 
Mr. Boltwood of his grammar, and assisted in its preparation as 
far as to the end of Part II. 


After laboring in institutes and literary work for two years he 
became a member of the faculty of institute conductors of the 
state of New York, where he remained three years, when he was 
elected professor of natural sciences at the opening of the state 
normal schooi at Geneseo, New York. Here he remained be- 
tween ten and eleven years and published his Handbook of Ex- 
perimental Chemistry for Laboratory Use. 

During the time he was at Geneseo he was for four years edi- 
tor of Barnes’ Educational Monthly and also president of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association. He then accepted the presi- 
dency of the state normal school at St. Cloud, Minn., where he re- 
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mained nearly four years, when, owing to the state of his wife’s 
health he removed to New York city and became associate editor 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of Lenox college, 
wy he delivered a memorial address and received the degree of 
Ph. D. 


The crowning feature of his educational work,however, was the 
establishment of the School of Pedagogy, of the University of the 
City of New York. The labor and patience required to bring for- 
ward to completion, in the face of, and under the banner of pure 
conservation, the School of Pedagogy, was stupendous. But the 
perseverance of the young man still lingered, and having once 
undertaken to establish a new school, one that should make 
teaching a profession, and place it on an equal footing with law, 
medicine, and theology, a work that has never been undertaken 
on this continent, he determined to see the work accomplished. 
Early in 1887 the thought began its growth, and commended it- 
self to the university. At this time Dr. Allen was elected by the 
university corporation, professor of pedagogy. In this position he 
labored zealously and disinterestedly for his object, and in spite of 
many discouragements lived in hope of success. His high antici- 
pations were at last realized when on March 30, 1890, the following 
statute was adopted by the council of the university :—‘* The 
School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New York is 
established this 3rd day of March, 1890, to give higher training to 
persons who may have devoted themselves to teaching as their 
calling, and who are graduates of colleges of arts and science ; or 
who are graduates of normal schools or colleges of the state of 
New York ; or who are able to present testimonials of general 
scholarship and culture equal to those received by the graduates 
of the state normal schools,” 


The physical and mental strain, however, incident to years of 
arduous work, and the special care and labor in the establishment 
of the School of Pedagogy were telling in a marked degree upon 
the Dr.’s health, and in 1892, he crossed the ocean and visited the 
principal European cities and universities, hoping to gain health as 
well as information by that means, Inthe autumn of 1893 he had 
a very severe illness which necessitated the giving up of his be- 
loved work in the School of Pedagogy, and the council of the uni- 
versity at its meeting in March 1894, conferred upon him the 
honor of Professor Emeritus. 


Dr. Allen's genial personality has made him a living memory 
with the thousands of pupils who have received impulse and in- 
spiration under his tuition. As a reformer, he came into collision 
frequently with the existing order of things and made enemies, 
but his friends were many and warm, One of his colleagues 
says of him: “ Dr. Allen was essentially Pestalozzian in charac- 
ter and methods. It will take a future generation to fully appre- 
ciate his work.” 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :— 

Your note was the first intimation I received of Dr. Allen's 
death. I am very much pained to learn that he has passed away, 
and yet not greatly surprised, because | knew of his physical de- 
cline and feared that he could not last a great while. 

Dr. Allen and myself were associated together for ten years in 
the normal school at Geneseo and I learned there to prize him as 
a friend and to admire him for his many exceptional qualities as 
ateacher. He had the faculty of securing from the students a 
great deal of work and of causing them to know subjects in a 
very valuable manner. His most conspicuous characteristic was 
his tireless energy and activity. He was never idle and never 
seemed to desire or to be willing to take a vacation, and I pre- 
sume that this same characteristic continued with him until the 
end. Indeed, I feel quite certain that it he had spared his frail 
body a little, he might have been living to do work in the world 
sull. 

In all our associations I found him to be thoroughly loyal to 
the principles of truth and of righteousness as he understood 
them, and I found him also more than anxious to settle his ped- 
agogical ideas upon a basis that could not be shattered. [| have 
known also of his work in the University of New York and else- 
where during the past ten years, but chiefly through those who 
have been under his instruction. I have no doubt that they will 
be glad to testify to their high appreciation of the man as a man, 
and to the value of his instruction and | know that very many of 
them have very tender memories of his kindness to them and a 
thorough appreciation of his extraordinary effort to build up a 
department of the university which should be a credit to it and 
to the state of New York. 

I believe that his death is attributable to his persistent and con- 
tinuous work more largely than to any other one cause, and yet 
I know from conversation with him many and many a time that 
he preferred to work on with all his energy and power as long as 
he had strength and then drop out and make place for others. 
Many friends will remember him and miss him. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Albany, N.Y. WILLIAM J. MILNE, 
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Asbury Park and Vicinity. 


Asbury Park is about the center of a number of popular sea- 
side resorts directly on the Atlantic ocean. It is about forty 
miles from New York, and sixty miles from Philadelphia. It has 
a permanent population of about five thousand, and a summer 
population of about fifty-five thousand. Its record as a health 
resort has been without a parallel. Surf bathing, boating, sailing, 
fishing, and driving form the chief diversions. 

A belt line of electric cars encircles the entire town; it has be- 
come very popular to ride around the town in these cars. The 
ride is delightful, leading over a mile through the business part of 
the town, and within two hundred feet of the romantic Wesley 
Lake; then passing near to all the principal hotels and within 
sight of the ocean and the wide board walk or plaza, dotted here 
and there with pavilions and extending the entire length of the 
town; then along the beautiful and romantic Deal Lake, and 
passing many fine private residences, and within sight of the 
neighboring resort Interlaken, passing the athletic grounds, Sun- 
set Lake and the railroad stations with their beautiful grounds, 
making a ride that will be appreciated by all who love beautiful 
scenery. 

The following communication to the Asbury Park Journal 
shows what visitors think of the park: “The purity of the 
atmosphere, the solid agricultural back country, the absence of 
that intolerable pest, the mosquito, and the still more intolerable 
nuisance of the saloon and the gambling-house, together with 
the order and quiet which always prevail even in the height of the 
season—these with other advantages, such as its wide streets, 
grand ocean promenade and pavilions make it a place of unri- 
valed excellence. There is here everything to please the most 
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OCEAN HOTEL, ASBURY PARK. (HEADQUARTERS N, E, A.) 


The Auditorium, where the generai meeting of the N. E. A, 
will be held, is a comparatively recent addition to the numerous 
public halls of the city by the sea, It is within a stone’s throw 
of the surf, and can comfortably seat over 3,000 people. 

As an easily accessible point Asbury Park en‘oys a distinction 
over most resorts. By rail, it is fifty-one miles to New York, and 
seventy to Philadelphia. It is reached from the former place by 
four routes : The Pennsylvana Railroad and Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, both all-rail; the Bay Route by steamer to Atlantic 
Highlands, thence by rail; and by steamer through the bay to 
Sandy Hook and down the coast to Long Branch, 
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landing at an ocean pier and involving only six 
miles railroad travel to Asbury Park. In addition 
to the lines mentioned, steamers ply between New 
York and Red Bank, Port Monmouth, and Key- 
port, making close connection with trains. From 
June until early fall the two railroads run 120 pass- 
enger trains daily, making it possible to reach 
Asbury Park as early as 5 A. M., and leave as late 
as 9:45 P.M., for New York and Philadelphia, 
The express time to New York is ninety minutes, 
and to Philadelphia two hours ; all express trains 
having parlor cars attached. 


Teachers’ Meetings at Asbury Park. 


JuLy 6-10—National Council of Education. 
JUL? 9—N. J. State Teachers’ Association. 
JULY 10-13—National Educational Association, 








THE AUDITORIUM, ASBURY PARK, (SIXTH, SUNSET AND OCEAN AVES., SEA FRONT.) 


fastidious taste, to satisfy the most eager search for health and 
pleasure, everything to promote rest, refreshment and relief to 
man’s temporal and spiritual needs.” 

Perhaps the principal attraction for the stranger on his arrival 
at Asbury Park is the Ocean Promenade or plaza, which in some 
places is one hundred feet wide and extends the entire length of the 
town. On either edge of this grand plaza are to be found hun- 
dreds of benches and small pavilions for the comfort of the 
pedestrian. ‘ 

West from the portion of the promenade shown in our engrav- 
ing, is Asbury avenue, on which are to be found several large 
hotels and some of the finest cottages in 
the park. 

The teachers who attend the convention 
of the Educational Association at Asbury 
Park in July, will find no end of enjoyment 
there. From June until September, 
schooner yachts take passengers from the 
shore in surf boats, and give them a taste 
of sailing and deep-sea fishing. There are 
hundreds of small boats on Deal, Sunset, 
and Wesley lakes, which may be hired 
with or without a rower for a small sum. 
At night they are trimmed with Chinese 
lanterns and form a gorgeous picture. 

Educational Hall, the principal meeting 
place of nearly all conventions that come 
to Asbury Park, is the original Educa- 
tional Hall of the Centennial. At the close 
of that exposition it was bought by Mr. 
James A. Bradley, and moved to Asbury 
Park. The exterior remains unchanged, 
but the interior has been improved by the 
addition of a commodious stage and gal- 
leries. It is octagonal in form, and can 
seat 2,000 people. The handsome grounds 
surrounding it form a popular spot for 
tennis and croquet. 


T* EE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly 
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publishers, E. L. Kettocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
gth Street, New York. 
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List of Summer Schools. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Matne—School of Expressive Art, summer session Aug, 6-25, at Belfast. 
Address M. W. Laughton, 364 Massachusetts Street, Boston, Mass. 

New HAMPSHIRE—Summer School of Biology, at Durham, July 5 to 
Aug. 4. Protessor of botany, Charles H. Clark ; Prof. of zoology, Weed. 

Summer Institute, State Normal School, at Plymouth, Aug. 20-31. Ad- 
dress State Supt. Fred. Gowing, Concord. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. W,A. Mowry, 
president, Salem, Mass__ Beginning July 9, five weeks, at Cottage City. 

Emerson College of Oratory. Summer session at Martha’s Vineyard. 

Harvard University, Summer School, Cambridge. Begins July 5 ; five 
or six weeks, Address Prof. N. S. Shaler, Cambridge, Mass. 

Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. Aug. 14-31, at Lexington. Mrs. 
H, E. Holt, sec., box 109, Lexington, 


Amherst Summer School, Session of five weeks beginning July 2. Ad- 
dress William I. Fletcher, Amherst. 
Sauveur School of Languages opens July 2 at Amherst college. Address 


Prof. W. L. Montague, Amherst. 
Clark University Summer School. At Worcester, July 16-28. Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall. Address L. M, Wilson, Clark University, Worcester, 
Summer School of Applied Ethics. At Plymouth, Mass. Begins July 12, 
RHODE IsLAND.—American Institute of Normal Methods (eastern school). 
At Providence, July 17 to Aug. 3. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEw YorK—The National Summer School of Methods, Science, Ora 
tory, Literature, etc.,at Glens Falls, beginning July 17. Sherman Williams, 
Glens Falls, and C. F. King, Boston Highlands, Mass., managers. 

The Catholic Summer School of America, Third session, at Plattsburg 
on Lake Champlain, beginning July 14, four weeks. Rev, Thomas J. Con- 
aty, D.D., president, Worcester, Mass.; Warren E. Mosher, A.M., sec., 
Youngstown, Ohio, Special course for teachers, under direction of Prin, 
John H, Haaren, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chautauqua Assembly, College of Liberal Arts, and other schools, Chau- 
tauqua. W. A. Duncan, sec., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, at Chautauqua, July 5 to Aug.1. In 
charge of Pres. Walter L. Hervey, of Teachers College, New York City. 

The Summer School of Cornell University, for Teachers and advanced 
students. July 6-Aug. 16, Ithaca, N. ¥Y. Jacob Gould Sherman, D.Sc., 
LL.D., pres., 41 East ave.; Prof. O. F. Emerson, sec. 

The Central Summer School, Chautauqua Park, Tully Lake, N. Y. July 
23-Aug. 10. A School of Methods and Review for Teachers, Address Ed- 
win H. Chase, manager, 465 Chenango st., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mid-Summer School, Owego, N. Y. George T. Winslow, pres. Ad- 
dress H. T. Morrow, manager, 446 W. Clinton st., Elmira, N. Y. 

New York State Summer Institute for Teachers, Round Lake, N. Y. 
July 16-Aug. 4. Alexander Falconer, Edwin Frye, W. W. Hinman, W. S. 
Coleman, directors. 

University of Rochester, summer session. 

Summer Schools of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Science : 

1. Course in biology, botany, and bacteriology at Cold Springs, L, I. 
Prof. H. W. Conn, Ph.D., Wesleyan university. 

2. Shinnecock Art School at Southampton, L. I, Mr. 
Wm. M., Chase. 

3. Catskill Summer School at Lynme, Conn., opens July 6, Mr Theo- 
dore Robinson, director, 

PENNSYLVANIA—Summer Course of the University Extension Society at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, July 2-28. Special course for 
teachers. 

NEw JERSEY—Summer Course in Languages, under management of the 
Berlitz school of languages, at Asbury Park. Circulars, 1,122 Broadway, 
New York city, 

DELAWARE—Summer School of Methods, at Dover, July 2-Aug. 3. 
County Supt. C. C. Tindal, manager, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MARYLAND—Summer School managed by Columbus Business University, 
at Columbus, Eight weeks beginning June 18. J. A, Carnagy, Supt. Re- 
publican building. 

VIRGINIA—Virginia Summer School of Methods at Bedford City, Va., 
beginning Monday, June 2s, and closing Friday, July 20. John E. Massey, 
supt. of schools, Richmond, Va. 

NORTH CAROLINA—University of N.C., summer session, July 2-28 at 
Chapel Hill, Address George T. Winston. 

ALABAMA—Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy, associated with and 
under the state normal college, Troy. Dr. E R. Eldridge, director. 

MIssIssIPPI—Summer School of Natchez College begins June 4, at 
Natchez, Miss. S. H. S. Owen, pres. 

TENNESSEE— Peabody Institutes to be held at Knoxville, Monteagle, 
Nashville, and Jackson respectively, July g-Aug. 3. 


July 1-Oct. 1, 
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Summer Training School for Institute Conductors at Peabody normal 
college, Nashville, June 11-22, Chancellor Payne, conductor. 

Texas—Summer Normal, Weatherford College, June 25-Aug.3. David 
S. Switzer, Weatherford, director, 

Summer Normal Hico College at Hico, June 18-Aug. 

School of Methods at Galveston, June 5-23. Dr. O. | director. 

School of Methods at Fort Worth, June 5-23. Supt. W. S. Sutton, Hous- 
ton, director, 

San Marcos Summer School of Science and Pedagogy at San Mareos, 
June 11-July 14, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


LouIsiaNaA.—Louisiana, Chautauqua, summer session, July 2-30, at Rus- 
ton. Rev. T. K, Fauntleroy, director. 

WISCONSIN.—Summer School held at Ellsworth, Pierce Co., Wis. Six 
weeks beginning July 9. Supt. J. F. Shaw ; Prin. C, J. Brewer. 

Summer School at Muscoda, Wis. Six weeks beginning July 9 to Aug. 
17. Under management of Joseph Schafer and Edgar E. DeCore, Fla. 

University of Wisconsin Summer School. Address Prof. J. W. Sterns, 

Teachers’ Summer School at Portage, Wis. July 9 to Aug. 11. For par- 
ticulars address E. C. True, county superintendent, Portage, Wis. 

MICHIGAN.—Bay View Summer University, at Bay View, July 12to Aug. 
14. For circulars write tothe superintendent, Mr, John M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 

University of Michigan Summer Courses of Instruction, July 9 to Aug. 17, 


at Ann Arbor. Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, pres ; J. H. Wade, sec’y., Ann Arbor. 
Summer School of P. and Review, June 75 to Aug. 3. G. J. Edg- 
cumbe, principal, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Summer Sessions of Ferris Industrial School, at Big Rapids, May 21 to 


July 2. 
Sussmer School of Pedagogy and Kindergarten Training, at Grand Rap- 
ids, July 5 to Sept. 1. Miss Elnora Cuddeback, Grand Rapids, directress, 


Kindergarten Training School, at Grand Rapids, July 5 to Sept. 1. Miss 
Clara Wheeler, Grand Rapids, directress. 
Oun10, - Lakeside Summer School, at Lakeside, July 10 to Aug. 7. Ad- 


dress W. V. Smith, Port Clinton, 

INDIANA.—Indiana University Summer School opens June 26, closes July 
27. Address Henry S. Bates, Bloomington, Ind. : 

ILLInoIs —Cook County Normal School Summer Session begins July 9, 
and cortinues three weeks, Col. Francis W. Parker, principal ; Prof. Wil- 
bur S. Jackman, manager, Englewood, Ill, 

American School of Sloyd (Manual Training), Cook County Normal 
School, Englewood, Ill. alter J. Kenyon, director. 

Summer ion of Soper School of Oratory, Begins July 5. Five weeks. 
Address H. M. Soper, Chicago, 26 Van Buren street. 

Summer School of Pedagogy, University of Illinois, at Champaign, June 
18 to July 13. Address Prof, Frank M. McMurry, Urbana, III. 

Summar Course in Languages, Auditcrium, Chicago. Under manage- 
ment of Berlitz School of Languages. Circulars, 11:22 Broadway, New 
York city. 

American Institute of Normal Methods (Western School), Aug. 7-24, at 
Chicago. 

KENTUCKY.—Normal Training School, at Sharon Grove, May 21 to June 

Address Walker Wilkins, Sharon Grove. 

MINNESOTA. — University of Minnesota, Summer Session, July 30 to Aug. 
24 at Minneapolis, State Supt. W. W. Prendergast, St. Paul, director. 

Iowa.-——Callanan Summer School of Methods, at Des Moines, C. W. 
Martindale, Des Moines, Iowa, president. 

State University of lowa Summer School for Teachers, begins June 18 
and continues four weeks, Dr, Chas. A. Schaefer, pres.; J, J. McConnell, 
director of University Extension, Iowa city. 

KansasS.—Summer School at Norton, begins June 18 and continues till 
August 24. Supt. N. H. Baker, Norton, director. 

NEBRASKA,—State Normal Summer School, at Peru, June 7 to July 3. A. 
W. Norton, Peru, manager. 

University of Nebraska Summer School, at Lincoln, June 14 to July 6, 

Lincoln Normal University Summer School, at Normal. 

Western Normal College Summer School, at Lincoln, June 12 to July 31. 

Fremont Normal School Summer session, June 12 to Aug. 21, at Fre- 
mont, 

Perkins Co., Summer Normal, at Elsie, June 25 to Aug, 13. 

Hebron Summer School, at Hebron, June 18 to July 28. 

Union Summer School, at Ashland, July 9 to Aug. 18. 

Holdredge Summer School, at Holdredge, June 18 to Aug. 10, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES, 


WaASHINGTON.—East Sound Summer School, Orcas Island, San Juan 
archipelago, July 16 to Aug. 4. Supt. J. M, Shields, pres.; Parker Ellis, 
a 


COLORADO —Summer School under the auspices of the School for 
Teachers, at Denver. Fred Dick, principal. 

Colorado Summer School of Science, Philosophy, and Languages, at 
Colorado Springs, during the month of July. Address Edwin G. Dexter, 
director, Colorado Springs. 








Brief Notes. 


M. Dupuy, prime minister of France, was at one time a public 
school teacher. 


Prof, Elmer Gates has been engaged to take charge of the 
psycho-physical laboratory about to be started by the govern- 
ment. 


Miss Agnes Irwin, of Philadelphia, who has been officially an- 
nounced as the new dean of Radciiffe college, formerly the Har- 
vard Annex, is a great-granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin. 


George Gibson Carey who has for many years conducted a 
classical and mathematical school of wide reputation, died last 
sg in Baltimore, at the age of 57. He was a graduate of 

ale. 


The Rev. Provost Body, of Trinity college, Toronto, has ac- 
cepted the professorship of Old Testament literature and exe- 
gesis in the General Theological Seminary, New York city. Dr. 
Body has been at the head of Trinity college twelve years. 


The art pupils of the colored schools of Washington, D. C., re- 
cently gave an interesting exhibition of their work which was in 
many ways far superior to that of the white children. Some of 
the productions of the pupils showed signs of genius. The color 
work was particularly good, 


Prof. Béla Kércsy, who was commissioned by the Hungarian 
government to study and report on American systems of educa- 
tion, has the following to say regarding the University of New 
York: “In the near future the whole system of secondary edu- 
cation of Hungary will be changed. What the transformation 
will be, it is impossible to predict, but most probably the now 
separate Gymnasium and Realschule will be united in such a 
way that the four lower classes of both wiil be the same, and in 
the four higher classes the several groups of subjects will be elec- 
tive. This change in the secondary educational system of Hun- 
gary will give an opportunity to introduce the remarkable system 
of the University of the State of New York, which is based in 
fact on the present era of progress and independence. According 
to my conviction the problem of secondary education in Germany 
may be solved only on the same lines.” 
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MODELING CLASS, 








Ci orre spondence. 


In the ‘* Lesson on a Book,” SCHOOL JOURNAL, May 109, I find the fol- 
lowing: ‘* What is done with the pulp? ‘It is rolled between heavy roll- 
ers into sheets.’” 

There is nothing in paper making at all resembling this described process. 
The metals are rolled into sheets, but pulp will not work that way atall. In 
the hand process the pulp is dipped into a sieve and the water allowed to 
drain away. Practically the machine process isthe same. There is a long 
endless belt of sieving passing over two rollers and kept in slow, constant 
motion. 

The tank of pulp is kept full and overflowing at one end on the sieve. 
The length of the sieve is great enough to have the most of the water drain 
off before the end is reached and the paper is strong enough to pull away 
from the sieving. 

There are hot revolving cylinders used to dry the paper after it comes 
from the sieving but they do not roll anything. AusTIN C, APGAR. 

State Normal School, Trenton, N. /. 


The pulp can hardly be said to be “ rolled into sheets,” since it 
becomes a sheet before it passes between the hot rollers. The 
statement criticised is made by a child, in remembrance of a pre- 
vious lesson ou paper-making and the teacher neglects to insist 
on the necessary precision of statement. In this point the “ Les- 
son on a Book” is weak. There is no lesson that is not weak at 
some point. We wish we had many friendly critics such as Prof. 
Apgar to watch for and tell us of our slips. Most of the criticism 
that reaches us, though well-meant, is vague and general. This 
is definite. It is what we want. 





Would you kindly oblige by indicating your opinions of the merits of the 
phonetic alphabet, Is it an improvement on the older methods? Is it 
likely to come into general use? Will it be difficult to teach tochildren in the 
school ? W. W. Ramsey. 


Some use of diacritical marks may almost be said to be 
necessary in first reading. Teachers who have tested the Leigh 
type and other phonetic alphabets in use testify that they aid in 
giving an early command of printed words and so hasten the 
process of learning to read, and that the transition from these 
marked to plain letter forms offers no difficulty whatever. 





I have been agent for your publications, off and on, for eight years ; have 
urged the taking of them on the ground of the benefit in teaching every 
study. Lately F visited a school where there were nine teachers ;_ the prin- 
cipal was a very polite lady, She did not take any educational paper ; 
‘*did not have have any time to read one;’" she, however, said that sub- 
scribers to the paper were always good teachers. On pressing the matter 
she said; ‘‘I have to admit that when I find a more than usually good 
teacher, I am pretty certain she takes your paper.” This was encouraging, 
though I was disappointed that she would not subscribe. 


Buffalo. G. B. S. 
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E, G: 

You need to explain the existence of the ether, that waves in it 
cause light ; also that waves in the air cause sound. Lightning is 
caused by the vibration of the ether caused by the electricity in 
great sparks passing from cloud to cloud ; these sparks or flashes 
cause the vibration. Thunder results from the violent vibrating 
of the air, caused by the sudden heating and electric disturbance 
along the path of the flash. 


What is the explanation of thunder and lightning ? 








After graduating from college, I took a place in a private school 
and taught there four years ; but I had all grades, and wanted to give all 
my thoughts to my profession, undisturbed about thoughts of an income. 
I thought a man of my record and experience would be welcomed in a 
public school. A letter addressed to the superintendent of the schools of a 
city where about 300 teachers were employed, brought a reply to the effect 
that the first requ.site was a certificate from the board of examiners; that 
there were many applicants for places. 

I bestirred myself and found that the first requisite was political influence. 
Yes, and the second, too. I looked up the political magnate; he was an 
Irish gentleman who had a saloon some years before. After a short 
conversation, he said: *‘ [’ll see what I can do for you, young fellow.” But 
I felt certain I would get no help in that quarter. Another man was a 
pointed principal, and it was reported that he paid $250. Do you think that 
there is a chance for men of broad culture in the public schools ? 

° X. M. 

This represents the boasted “ American system” very well, 
but it is not usual that money is paid directly; there is usually 
some * deal” where politicians manage the schools. We advise 
every man of broad culture to obtain all the political influence he 
can—it goes a great way. But this teacher is partly to blame for 
this condition of things. If all the teachers would unite to insist 
that none but those having a professional standing should be 
allowed to teach, his opportunities would be greater ; the politi- 
ians would be barred out. Will he use his influence in this direc- 
tion ? 


’ 


We know of several cases of rapid advancement in studies of 
the kind that the Chicago /#ter Ocean describes. A little girl 
was asked: ‘ How about this new French teacher? Does she 
take you along as rapidly as the other one?” 

“Goodness, yes,” she replied; “she skips five or six pages 
every day.” 





The education code of the canton of Zurich, Switzerland, begins 
with these words: ‘In the public elementary schools, children 
of all classes of society shall be educated in accordance with re- 
cognized educational principles.” This ought to be written some- 
where where every American school superintendent, board of ed- 
ucation, and teacher could constantly see it. 
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New Books. 


Students of our noble language will be pleased to learn that a 
revised and enlarged edition of Prof, T. R. Lounsbury’s A7story 
of the English Language has just been published. It is so differ- 
ent from the ordinary revisions that it is almost entitled to be 
be called a new work. While the old lines have been followed 
numerous alterations have been made, There are comparatively 
few paragraphs that have not been entirely or partially rewritten. 
Facts have been restated and passages rearranged. Much matter 
has been discarded and other matter put in its place; yet so nu- 
merous have been the additions that the present edition contains 
above one hundred and fifty pages more than the one that pre- 
ceded it. One of the improvements is an extended system of 
cross-references ; a large number of illustrative references and 
quotations have been added. Though it does not set out to be a 
treatise on usage, there is one particular branch which is fairly 
complete. There are no anomalous grammatical forms belong- 
ing to the speech which are not here recorded, with an account of 
their origin, In tracing the history of disputed forms and phrases, 
the author has not attempted to lay down what in his opinion 
ought to be, but simply to point out what is, and how it came to 
be what it is. In the introductory chapter is treated the origin of 
the language ; in Part I. the general history, and in Part II. the 
history of inflections. The author has shown remarkable skill in 
working the matter into readable form, so as to make it attractive 
even to thuse who are not specialists in language. The book isa 
good one for the teacher to have, as it will furnish concise answers 
to those questions about language that are continually arising. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 





When one wishes to adopt a certain calling it is well to learn 
from a person of experience the requisites for success in it. It 
saves a great many mistakes and some disappointment. In re- 
cent years a wide field has been opened for the employment of 
young men in electrical engineering. Dr. T. O’Conor Sloane, a 
widely known writer and lecturer, has answered many questions 
that are likely to be asked in regard to the business in a little 
book on How to Become a Successful Electrician. He tells what 
the electrical engineer ought to know of mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry ; how experimenting may be conducted at home; how 
far students may be benefited by factory work ; gives hints on 
drawing, teachers, and college education ; states what is required 
of the manufacturing engineer, the steam engineer, the construct- 
ing engineer, and the station engineer; and then considers such 
matters as inventing, original investigation, success, reading, atid 
ethics. Any bright young man who is about to choose a calling 
ought to be able to tell to a certainty after reading this book 
whether he wishes to be an electrician. This book is very timely 
and, we believe, will be in large demand. (Norman W. Henley 
& Co., 132 Nassau street, N. Y.) 


“Outlines of Herbart’s Pedagogics” is the title of a new book 
that will be welcomed by teachers who desire to become ac- 
quainted with the educational ideas of the founder of scientific 
pedagogics. Ossian H. Lang is the author. He has labored 
five years to present the difficult subject so clearly and concisely 
that every teacher will derive lasting benefit from the reading of 
it. The result is a most interesting volume full to overflowing 
with good things for students of education. Those who are ac- 
quainted with Pestalozzi will be delighted to read how his thoughts 
have been developed by Herbart. Pestalozzi lacked scientific pre- 
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cision in giving his discoveries to the world and in consequence 
was misunderstood and misinterpreted. Herbart gave them last- 
ing value by showing their true meaning and weaving them into 
his educational system. One must know the ideas of both men 
to get an insight into modern educational thought. (E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co, New York and Chicago. 25 cents.) 


The reign of Victoria has not been as prolific in writers as that 
of Elizabeth, yet it has had enough great writers to make it ever 
memorable in the annals of English literature. Next to Eliza- 
beth’s reign no other fifty-seven years of English history has seen 
so many writers of high merit. There were some men living yet 
at the beginning of Victoria's reign who had made the preceding 
reigns glorious, as Hunt, Wordsworth, Moore, Landor, Rogers, 
Campbell, and others. Then arose another race of writers, in- 
cluding the reviewers, such as Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, and Lock- 
hart ; the essayists, critics, historians, and other prose writers, 
as Carlyle, Mill, Newman, Macaulay, Ruskin; the novelists, as 
Dickens, George Eliot, Thackeray, Bulwer, and Reade; the 
poets, as Tennyson, Browning. Mrs. Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
Swinburne, etc. The history of this wonderful period ot literary 
activity is well told by Mrs. Oliphant in her Victorian Age of 
English Literaiure. There is no branch we believe that she has 
slighted and no author, so far as we can judge, worthy of men- 
tion she has left out ; indeed it might appear to an American that 
she has been too circumstantial, for there are those named that 
are scarcely known at all on this side of the water. The work is 
both biographical and critical and all the great movements that 
have had their influence on the literature are noted. This com- 
bination of biography, criticism, personal anecdote, and the dis- 
cussion of the larger questions of the day makes the book par- 
ama” fascinating reading. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York. 

2.00.) . 


Advance sheets of a 7wo-Book Course in Geography, by Alex. 
E Frye, the well-known teacher and author, have just been re- 
ceived. Both in talent and training Mr. Frye is fitted to prepare 
a work that will meet the needs of the schools. He is an in- 
teresting and graphic writer, is well acquainted with the needs of 
the schools, and has abundant enthusiasm for the work, which 
with him has been a life-work. He has found that radical changes 
in methods of teaching were not necessary ; what he has done is 
to perfect, simplify, and adapt these methods to the requirements 
of the different localities, providing suitable maps and illustra- 
tions. In the preparation of these books he has had the benefit 
of discussions with teachers, superintendents, and geographical 
experts most interested in the work and best qualified to advise. 
One of the main features of the books is that the facts are skilfully 
grouped, are presented so that the mind will receive them with 
ease; the pupil will thus learn a great deal about geography, but 
have less memorizing than is usually the case. By means of de- 
scriptions interspersed with questions he leads the child up 
gradually to a conception of the leading facts of the science. 
Acquainted as Mr. Frye has become through years as teacher 
and superintendent with prevailing standards and courses of 
study, he has seen the necessity of making the books meet the 
requirements of the schools. Their introduction, therefore, will 
cause no revolution save in results. A novel feature is the intro- 
duction of two sets of maps, in the grammar school book, one 
for study and one for reference. These are as handsome as 
they could be made and accurate; relief maps are also exten- 
sively used. As much pains was spent in selecting the illustra- 
tions as in writing the text. The author examined over 50,000 
photographs and saw that the engraver brought out the essential 
points. This was labor well spent, for we have scarcely ever 
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Norton’s Heart of Oak Books 


Walsh’s Mathematics for Com- Spalding’s Introduction to 





A series of five readers, giving selections of the 

best hterature. 

“The al poy A otfection > schools I have 
ever seen.”"—Juiia M, Dewey, Supt. of School 
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Send for Prospectus. 


Sever’s Progressive Speller 
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Atwood’s Complete Graded 


ARITHMETIC. In two parts, covering fourth 
to eighth grade inclusive. 


“I bave seen nothing upon the subject that meets 
my ideas more fully, and it seems to me that they must 
meet with prompt and extensive favor, They are 
~class in every resoect.”—J. Fairsanxs, Supt. of 
Schools, Springfield, Mo. 





BOTANY. Practical exercises in the study of 
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seen a more attractive lot of illustrations. The work will be 
issued this summer, so that teachers will have ample time to ex- 


amine it before the beginning of the next school year. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston.) 


_ Algebra for Beginners, by W. F. Bradbury and G. C. Emery, 
is put forth to meet the call for a text-book so graded for begin- 
ners as to answer the requirements of the higher classes in 
grammar schools. It is believed that the pupil beginning the 
study will take more interest in it and make better rrogress, by 
having a text-book prepared especially for his needs, and covering 
only the subjects appropriate to them, than by using an elabor- 
ate treatise, containing matter much beyond his capacity. The 
main features of the book are the following: Few rules and 
definitions dre given ; the use of algebraic language is illustrated 
by numerous exercises; the elementary principles of algebra are 
made clear by the introduction of easy problems; in order to 
awaken the interest of the pupil the equation, its reduction and 
numerous problems are introduced at the very beginning of the 
book. In addition there are treated the four fundamental rules, 
fractions factoring, greatest common divisor, least common mul- 
tiple, and theorems of development. The pupils who masters 
these will have laid a very solid foundation for future progress. 
(Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston and Chicago. 60 cents.) 


In studying nature’s wonders one cannot enter a more inviting 
field than that of insects. Too often in books onthis subject the 
matter is rendered unattractive by many long scientific terms and 
a dry and labored style. In Romance of the Insect World, by 
L. N. Badenoch, the author has employed fancy and imagination 
as well as scientific knowfedge in presenting the different phases 
of the subject ; hence one can take up the book and read it with 
pleasure as well as profit. The different chapters relate to the 
metamorphosis of insects ; food of insects ; hermit homes; social 
homes ; and the defences of insects, or, protection as derived from 
color, There is also a glossary in which scientific terms are fully 
and clearly explained. The illustrations by Margaret J. D. Bade- 
noch and others, show the various phases of insect life. The 
teacher could obtain vast benefit and an increased enthusiasm for 
nature study by reading this ‘book during the summer vacation 
and supplementing the reading with observation of the tiny in- 
habitants of earth and air. (Macmillan & Co., New York and 
London. $1.25.) 


A pretty good evidence of the value of William Henry P. 
Phyfe’s Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced is that it 
is in its third edition (twenty-fourth thousand). As enlarged the 
volume now contains more than 8600 words that have been found 
to give difficulty in pronunciation. The list is a carefully selected 
one, the aim being to include only such words as, through inherit 
difficulty or carelessness on the part of the speaker, are liable to 
be mispronounced. The number of proper names—about 2,500 
—is unusually large for a book of this kind. All words and 
phrases from foreign languages that might give trouble are pre- 
sented. Each sound in each word is accurately represented. 
The system of marking words is practically that employed in 
Webster’s and Worcester’s unabridged dictionaries. Where 
several important pronunciations occur, the fact is indicated. 
Quotations are made from leading authorities , where these might 
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be valuable or interesting. From the points above given it will 
be seen that it is a valuable book for one to have who aims at 
correct pronunciation. (G,. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London.) 


William M. Giffin, A. M., vice-principal of the Cook County 
normal school, has prepared a book entitled Supplementary 
Work in Arithmetic —lines, area, and percentage—the object of 
which is to give the pupil definite ideas in regard to arithmetical 
operations under these heads. In the first place he learns to 
judge of the length and proportions of lines and to perform ele- 
mentary operations ; then he learns to recognize the various plane 
figures he sees about him and to compute area, the problems 
given being of the most practical character; further, percentage 
is made plain by the use of lines and circles. The charts show 
lines, squares, etc. The plan here presented is that of a success- 
ful teacher who has tested every part in his own work ; moreover 
it is worked out in an original manner. (A. Flanagan, Chicago.) 





Although the first portfolio of Wild Flowers of America 
has been out only a very few days, letters of most cordial congrat- 
ulation are pouring in from all parts of the continent, constituting 
a national ovation unparalleled in the history of popular publica- 
tions, 

Amongst the thousands of letters received, W. T. Harris, com- 
missioner bureau of education, Washington, says: “I have ex- 
amined the plates of the “Wild Flowers of America” by G. H. 
Buek & Co. Nothing that has come under my notice is to be 
compared with this publication for the purpose of educating the 
people ina knowledge of botany. At least every school will 
place a set in its reference library. The publishers of this work 
seem to me to deserve the gratitude of all those interested in the 
study of botany. It isemphatically a work for home study.” 

Mr. Wm. L. Wilson, chairman committee ways and means, 
house of representatives, Washington, writes: Mr. Buek’s illus- 
tration of the Wild Flowers of America is a happy idea, this plan 
of cheap serial publication is especially commendable, and puts 
the results of his patient and careful work within the reach of thou- 
sands, especially in our schools, who will be stimulated to a study 
and knowledge of American flora by the use of his plates.” 

Amos J. Cummings, chairman committee on naval affairs, 
house of representatives, writes : “ The work of the Wild Flow- 
ers of America is most complete and accurate; the illustrations 
both in color and detail are true to nature, and the work is so 
comprehensive that I cannot too strongly express my commenda- 
tion of it as a popular educator. It fills a long felt want, and for 
the first time places the native flowers of the United States within 
the means and reach of every man, woman, and child of our 
land.” 

Prof. Knowlton, botanist for the American government and 
Smithsonian institution, Washington, writing to G. H. Buek, tbe 
publisher, says: ‘“ While there are already anumber of works in 
which a few of our more conspicuous or interesting plants are 
figured, there is none, so far as I know, that is soexhaustive as 
yours will be.” 

Readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL who are puzzled to know 
how to procure the “ Wild Flowers of America” will find full ex- 
planation on page 571 of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of May 26. 
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Riverside Literature Series. 


Just Published, DOUBLE NUMBER 62. | 
THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 


With Maps, Index, and a Biographical Sketch. Paper covers, 30 cents ; 
Already adopted for use in the fifth grade of the Public | 


By JouN Fiske, 
linen covers, 40 cents. 
Schools of Chicago. 


A descriptive circular giving the table of contents of each of the 62 regular numbers, and 12 | 
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application. | 
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AMERICAN PROSE. | 
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s POINT 0’ WOODS, GREAT SOUTH BEACH, L.I. | 
Cc E ima M A N Modern Language Department of the Long Island Chautau- | Summer College 
9 


qua Assembly Association. Address the Director, 
Prof. CHAS. F, KIntOEH, » Hi 
i ” istory 
S A AN is # e Srevens Institute oF TECHNOLOGY, Hoboken, N. J. , st 
Specialized —_ Sor 1894. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. $ ™="="= 








ns Hopkins University. 


Prof. George B. Adams, 
an University. 


; Prof. Bernard Mose 
Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Cniversity of California. 
5 ‘ Prof. H. E. Von H 
Best advantages for learning conversation. Normal Course for Teachers. | University of Chicago. 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. | ¥ English 
Prof. A. S. Cook, 
ASBURY PARK, - - N. J. AUDITORIUM, - CHICAGO, ILL. Yale University. 
ost charming seaside location, Cool and pleasant. 


Prof. Richard G. Moulton 
Cambridge, England. 


Economics and Sociology 
Prof. Richard T. Ely 
Un niversity . Wisconsin, 
Prof. John R. Common 
Univ erty of Indiana, 
Prof. C. R. Henderso 
University of Chicago. 


Other Departments 
French, German, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Geology. 


# Pedagogics 


Pres. Walter L. Hervey 
Teachers’ College, New York, 
-_ — Assistants. 


ularly gupentasd school of 
m.*. s (July 5-Aug. 1). 


Daily Schedule 


Of University Extension Courses, 
Single Addresses, Concerts, Re- 
citals, Readings and Entertain- 
ments. 

Tuition fees very low. 
Cost of living at the minimum. 


Send for catalogue. 





MARTHA S VINEYARD 2° 207gest and the 
SUMMER INSTITUTE, * 2téxane™ 


Seventeenth Annual Session. Sede July 9, 1804. 
School of Methods: .fisscxccrs. Academic Departments : .sisscraccors 
Emerson College of Oratory: Pres CW tsensow and Facuty. 


The attendance for the last few years has been over 600, from 44 States and Territories, 
making this by far the largest Summer School in the United States. 


2" SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, buard, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mass. A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. | 


AY V 


On the Picturesque Eastern Shore of Lake Michigan. summer city of over 400 cottages and | W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, 
hotels, pleasant environment, and in a region famous **. pure air, cool and marvelously healthful | Syracuse, N. Y. 
climate. Reached from Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago by lake steamers and through trains ; also | 


without change from Cincinnati and St. Louis, Site of the widely known | eaveverve + 207070720 © 
Bay View Summer University. 





ns eecacecesaeinceacaicacaecaicaiagcasaiecei 














RLOrrseLer ee ALALALALALALALALALOLOLOLALALALALALALA: 





ad ae SHORTHAND. 
Pres. J. M. letanertaiaen, Lake Forest Caney, eed ‘ |THE PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of N. Y. City. 
Ninth Year. Comprisi Six Thoroughly Organized and Equipped Schools: | have exclusively adopted 
. he ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM. 
College of Liberal Arts. School of Methods. Conservatory of Music. oo for 32 pp. pamphlet and specimen pages to 





School of Art. Bible School. School of Oratory and Physical Culture. | ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


46 Instructors from leading Schools, Colleges and Universities. Term: July 12—| | | Take Lessons at Metropolitan School of Shorthand 
August 14. Supplementing, is the 95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 


BAY VIEW ASSEMBLY | Terms Moderate. Circulars free. 


A 4 Weeks Program of Popular = High Educational standard, Courses of lectures by such talent as 
Prof. H. H. BOYESEN, Dr. A. J. BEHRENDS, Mr, Louis C, ELson, Prof. GRAHAM TAYLOR, MIss SHORTHAND FREE. 

. : > ‘ 4 7 Public and private schools teaching or contemplat- 
EMMA LOUISE PARRY, etc. Aad Music and Entertainments. For illustrated ee ing the tonching of shorthand, should examine 


send for the June Bay View Magazine, to J. M. HALL, Flint, Mich. After June 15, Bay View, Mich. | Progressive Lessons in the 


Pitman System of Phonography. 
By N. P. HEFF.ey, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 


Cornell University Summer] University of Michigan Summer Courses. qabrinied in reguisi book form and tn arparate lesson 


Institute, Philadelphia; and all t. —, schools and 








From July oth to August 17th Courses of Instruc- | eo) By mentioning this periodical and your 
School. tion will be offered in spatematien, “genom. Lan- | aa we will senda cor, free, for examination. 
— : guages, and other branches of study. ese courses | HEFFLEY SHORTHAND COMPANY 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16. are intended primarily for teachers and will be given 444a Greene Avenue, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced | by members of the Literary Faculty. Send for a sample copy of The Shorthand Educator. 
| 


* h, Ann Arbor is easy of access and a pleasant place | 
—_ oo po oan “ey for summer residence. Board and rooms from $3 to | 
chology,Pedagogy, Political economy, Mathematics, | $5 Per week. For circulars and information, address | 


Phyetes: <hesetry. Botany, Geology, Drawing and JAMES H. WADE, Sec’y of the University of SHORTHAND we ATTtL Oconee, 3 yall, 























Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, Architec- Michigan, Ann Arsor, MicH. 
tural Drawirg, Experimental Engineering, Physical | 
‘aoe ffered i hool of La : eee eee eet OD Tt Writing, Acomples 
| u reatise on e 0 
F are also offered in the Scheel - H. E. HOLT, Lexington, Mass. | | system of instruction. Sent Postpaid on receipt of $1. 
or circulars apply to Tue REGISTRAR, } HLING BROS. & EVERARD, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Corwect University, Ithaca, N.Y.) NORMAL INSTITUTE Of VOCAL HARMONY. | 
Session of 1894 opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 31st. FREE | ‘Teachers’ vacation, to Europe, the sea- 
During vacation or per-| Most wonderful results now obtained with Mr. | | seem ——— with all expenses 
SPECIAL WOR manently. Holt’s new system of Vocal Harmony. Send for cir- EUROPE, JAMES D. BALL, 
WITH culars, address | 96 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
CHO L 0 A Highest endorsements of | wrs, H. E. HOLT, Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 
our foremost educators. 
TRACHERS’ AIDS, you'‘mose: Seip" in 
ou mos e! D 
ano LIBRARIES youn moge bee 


Exceptional inducements. EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
ods in Arithmetic, Bert, Sf ucation, etc, 
FOR TEACHERS tioning THE JOURNAL when |2oha écents. £. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 





Balch Bros., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 














communicating with advertisers. Ninth Street, New York. 
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General Notes. 


Near Fourteenth street on the east side of | 
Fifth avenue is a handsome building, which | 
was once one of the most elegant residences | 
on the street. It isinto this building that the | 
Andrews School Furnishing Com pany have | 
moved from 76 Fifth avenue, which is di- | 
rectly across the street. The new number | 
is 65 and the Andrews Company occupy | 
what was once the grand drawing rooms. | 
The space is considerably larger than their | 
former quarters and has good light from | 
both ends. As large as it is, it is so filled | 
with samples of the school supplies which | 
the company handle, as to present a some- 
what crowded appearance, | 

All that is best in school furnishing goods 
finds ample representation. There are 
enough globes to make several solar sys- | 
tems, and blackboards of all sorts and con- 
ditions. Thecelebrated “ Alpha” dustless 
crayon is there, of course. 

The new tenants have not been at all 
bashful about letting people know where 
they are, and have “ put their name above | 
the door” in the shape of a black and gold 
sign 40 feet long by 3 feet wide. 

It is pleasant to note the progress of 
this live concern. The oldest and largest | 
business of the kind in the world, This is | 
a condition of affairs which would satisfy | 
the generality of business men. Their long | 
and intimate association with terrestrial | 
giobes and such things, has probably ir-| 
stilled into the minds of the managers of 
the Andrews Company the idea that they 
may possibly extend their field of operations 
to some of the other planets. We are not 
making any prophecies, but somebody. at 
some time or other, said, “ All things are 
possible.” 





It is well understood by typewriter oper- 
ators that speed is limited by the inability 
of the mind rather than by the lack of ca- 
pacity of the fingers; that is, the mind is 
unable to direct the fingers as rapidly as its 
mandates can be executed. Therefore any- 
thing which tends to simplify mental re- 
quirements assists speed. It is also true 
that when less mental effort is required the 
work of the fingers is more accurate, and 
fewer errors occur. The Hammond Type- 
writer well meets the case by not taxing the 
mind with unnecessary details. A single 
keyboard, which can be used to write capi- 
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BICYCLES 


































@ and Teachers. 

lee bicycle has become universally 
recognized as a means for the 

promotion of health, and among busy 

brain workers its use is rapidly ex- 

tending. 

Thousands of persons whose habits 
are sedentary, and who are soon to 
begin the long summer vacation, are 
considering the purchase of 


Columbia ‘Bicycles 


Every one wants the best, which is 
@ always the cheapest and most enjoy- 
@® able; and we have a plan by which we 
> hope to assist large numbers of the 
@ above mentioned classes to procure our 
@ superb machines, and at the same time 
> promote general cycling interest among 
@ professional people. Send us your 
@ name and address, and you will receive 
© by return mail a circular containing 
ial vacation offer. 


@) our speci 
POPE MFG. CO., 
221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 


which wear well and are sold at 
fair prices are what you want. 
They are the 


HARTFORDS. 


Better have a CATALOGUE. 


THE HARTFORD CYOLE 00., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


A bn bi ha bi hi hh hh hi hi Mi i hi hi hh Mn 


WESF Trot, Wr. ‘Ts26°" 


== 
[BARNES INK 


Popular Text Books for Schools 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. (3 books.) 
DAVIS READING BOOKS. (4 numbers.) 
VENABLE’S ARITHMETICS. (2 book series.) 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. (5 books.) 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ETC., ETC. 
Please send for full descriptive catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 








© 
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Musica), far sounding, and satis- 
factory Bells for schools, rye ony &c 






















tals as well as small letters by simply de- 
pressing a shift key, frees the mind of much 
of the effort of directing the fingers. The 
operation of the shift key becomes practi- 
cally mechanical, like the depressing of the 
spacing key between words. Hence— 
quoting a phrase from the Hammond Com- 
pany’s advertisement—* You do less think- 
ing, but accomplish more work.” The sim- 
plicity of the Hammond well fits it for use 
in schools. 


The Review of Reviews for June gives 
the details of the projected “ Historical Pil- 
grimage” which is to be begun at Philadel- 
phia, July 28, 1894. The itinerary will in- 
clude New York, Hartford, Boston, Salem, 
the Hudson river, and Trenton, and lectures 
will be given at the different points by spe- 
cialists in American history. Attention is 
also called in this number of the Revzew to 
the work being done by Virginia women for 
the rescue of many of the historic shrines 
of the Old Dominion. 


“Education by doing” has taken on a 
very practical form in the work known as 
sloyd. Wherever this has been tried it has 
been attended with beneficial results. In 
order to do the work in the best way the 
children ought to be provided with good 
tools. Chandler & Barber’s place, 15-17 


Eliot street, Boston, is headquarters for 
benches, tools, and supplies. Their cata- 
logue describes everything in this line. 





BL. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


YORK NEW ORLEANS BOSTON 





Aids for Teaching Art and Hist 
AICS [OF 1Cacnhing AYt and HISLOTY. 
The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
| reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
|as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


| PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, 15t Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


MAIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 





\GREATEST/ For giving ; resteEp Pr alae 
sas oo — FOUR It contains fifty different colored plates of the 

eee - YEARS | buman body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
| DEVICE arithmetic proper position over the next. Plates printed 


on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 

board, and bound m cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 

kons have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 

Thus one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 

it 18 just right for the student. Price, $5. 

pecial pmce to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete witn manual 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 


| From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percen to advance measurements. 32 
| sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price. 25 
| cents net per set, a" Complete sets of 32 in 
| handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


| 
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The Bay View advertisement, elsewhere 
in this issue offers an attractive summer to 
teachers. Bay View is the finest place in 
all the world for summer rest and study, 
and there, the problem of the ideal vacation 
has been solved—the pleasant combination 
of rest, recreation, and popular educational 
features. One of the publishers of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL makes the trip every 
summer to Bay View, finding there a clim- 
ate and scenery unsurpassed in this country. 
Unless your summer plans are determined, 
it will pay to send J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich., 
for the illustrated summer issue of the Bay 
View Magazine. 


An edition of the souvenir maps of the 
Y. P. S. C. E. convention to be held July 
II to 15, at Cleveland, Ohio, has been is- 
sued to the Nickle Plate read, the shortest 
through passenger line between Buffalo and 
Chicago. Any person who expects to at- 
tend this convention, and desiring one of 
these maps can have same forwarded to 
his address by addressing F. J. Moore, 
General Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The co-partnership heretofore existing 
between John E. Goodrich and Franklin S. 
Cooley under the firm name of Franklin 
Fountain Pen Co. has been dissolved by 
mutual consent, and the business sold to 
the Franklin Fountain Pen Co, incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the state of New 
ersey. The new corporation will assume 
all debts of the old firm and collect all ac- 
counts. The officers of the company are. 
Pres, and Treas., John E. Goodrich ; Sec’y., 
Frankiin S. Cooley. Both the adove named 
gentlemen are widely and favorably known 
among educators. 


Hundreds of teachers in the West have 
had a chance to test the efficacy of that 
well-known institution, the New American 
Teachers’ Agency, C. B. Ruggles & Co., 
237 Vine street, Cincinnati. It is centrally 
located and covers a wide region. Those 
who are looking for positions should com- 
municate with them early. If the teacher 
decides before the vacation where he is to 
go, he can take more enjoyment out of the 
vacation. 


When fall comes many schools will want 
to fit up their laboratories with chemical 
and physical apparatus. Other schools 
will need to replace articles that have 
been worn out or broken. Eimer & 
Amend, New York, have been in the busi- 
ness a long time and are reliable. They 
furnish everything necessary for the chemi- 
cal and physical laboratory of the best 
quality and at reasonable prices, Glass and 
metal apparatus, special, are made to or- 
der, according to drawings. Glass blowing 
and engraving are done on premises. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sailow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





Why not get the best? This question 
comes up continually when one is about to 
make purchases. It also ought to be upper- 
most when builders of school-houses are 
selecting materials, There is no doubt at 
all that Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling is 
better than plaster. It is durable and de- 
corative. Send for a catalogue, giving a 
diagram or measures for an estimate to H. 
S. Northrop, 30 Rose street, N. Y. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to the 
Christian Endeavor Convention, at Cleve- 
land, in July. 


Many people do not like to drink coffee 
or tea and many who do, like a change of 
beverages once in a while. One ofthe best 
drinks is cocoa, which is very popular 
wherever it is tried. W. Baker & Co’s., 
Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure and solu- 
ble. It has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with starch, arrow- 
root, or sugar, and it is far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, and easzly digested. 


Teachers who visit in New York will 
make no mistake if they choose the St.Denis 
Hotel, Broadway and Eleventh street, for 
their home while in the city. [tis the most 
centrally located hotel in the metropolis, 
conducted on the European plan at moder- 
ate prices. It has been recently enlarged by 
a handsome addition that doubles its former 
capacity. The new dining room is one of 
the finest specimens of colonial decoration 
in this country. Within a radius of a few 
blocks from the hotel are all the educational 
publishers of the city. 


Take the Nickel Plate Road to Chicago. 


A new botanical text-book, entitled Rec- 
reations in Botany, by Caroline A. Creevy, 
has been published by Harper & Brothers. 
It is finely illustrated. Among their other 
recent text-books are: Introduction to El- 
ementary Practical Biology, a laboratory 
guide for high school and college students, 
by Prof. Charles Wright Dodge, M. S., 
Rochester university; A History of the 
Roman Empire, from its foundation to the 
death of Marcus Aurelius (27 B. C— 
180 A. D) by J. B. Bury, M. A.; The Ele- 
ments of Deductive Logic, by Noah K 
Davis, professor of moral philosophy in the 
University of Virginia, and author of “ The 
Theory of Thought ;” The Foundaticns of 
Rhetoric, by Adams Sherman Hill, of Har- 
vard university ; The Principles of Ethics, 
by Borden P. Bowne, author of “ Meta- 
physics,” ‘Introduction to Psychological 
Theory,” etc.; School Classics, works of a 
high standard of literary excellence, bound 
in cloth in uniform style, printed in clear 
type on good paper, and especially adapted 
to the purposes of supplementary reading. 
A sample copy of these books will be sent 
to any teacher who may wish to examine 
them, on receipt of the introduction price, 
mentioned in another column. 


The Nickel Plate Road has the finest 
sleeping-cars and the smoothest road bed. 


The next generation ought to be more 
accurate in the employment of written lan- 
guage, particularly if the typewriter comes 
into general use. Plenty ef teachers know 
how expert the children become in capital- 
ization, punctuation, and spelling, etc., by 
the use of the machine. These are things 
that are learned by practice. In looking 
for a typewriter do not overlook the claims 
of the Remingtcn sold by Wyckoff, Sea- 
mans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. Y. It 
is as perfect in design and construction as 
original ingenuity, long experience, and 
constant improvement can make a writing 
machine. It is simple, well made, practical, 
durable, easy to learn and to operate. 


a. 
sca*Cures 

“I have proven the 
truth of the above in my 
own experience. I know 
Hood's Sarsaparilla to be 
worthy of more than is 
claimed for it. I was 
sick, weak and discour- 
aged. I called on the vil- 
lage doctor, and he inti- 
mated that I had 


Consumption 


and that I would not live 
long. I had heard so 
much in favor of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla that I decid- 
ed to give it a trial. The result is that I am 
mow well and heurtye I would recommend 


. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
te all who are suffering.” Miss DAMA Mor- 
FITT, Box 74, Ashmore, III. Get Heod’s. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache. 25c, a box. 


DAMA Norsiry 








EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
: Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
* Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
E for a whole family. Pre ared in five 
9 minutes from a bottle o 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced 
2 larger bottles. All Grocers sell it, * 
‘ E. S. BURNHAM CO., 5 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 








The only Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 


muscle, creating new 


blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Pilates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry knowp 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I cap 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St., N. Y. 


& D NOISES CURED 
DEAF!S3. 2.40 noses nen 


qaly by F. Hiscox, $68 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of 
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The Century for June contains two arti | 
cles particularly appropriate to the current 
discussion of administrative reforms. The 
first is a symposium of eleven ex ministers 
of the United States on “ The Consular 
Service and the Spoils System,” ten of the 
writers being strongly in favor of a radical 
change in the direction of the Merit System. 
The eleventh, Hon, T. W. Palmer, is alone 
in thinking that the present system has 
worked very well. The second—a paper 
by Dr. Albert Shaw, author of previous 
papers in the Century on the governments 
of Paris, London, Glasgow, Budapest, and 
other European cities—deals with ‘“ The 
Municipal Framework of German Cities,” 
and is the forerunner of a second paper to 
appear in July on “ What German Muni- 
cipalities do for their Citizens.” This arti- 
cle, coming in the midst of a widespread 
and current interest in municipal reform, is 
likely to receive much attention, written as 
it is by a careful observer and recognized 
authority on the subject. 


BEECHAM’S PILIS cure Sick-Headache. 


Gamaliel Bradford is the author of a 
monograph recently published by the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, in which he argues strongly for 
the adoption in the United States of the 
system of cabinet government. Speaking 
of the Senate under our present system, 
he says: ‘“ Nothing but the full strength 
of executive power, backed by the nation, 
can prevent it from becoming in the long 
trun a tyrannical oligarchy, notoriously 
one of the worst of governments.” 


Buffet sleeping-cars on the Nickel Plate 
Road, 


A good Appetite 

Always accompanies good health, and an 
absence of appetite is an indication of some- 
thing wrong, Theuniversal testimony given 
by those who have used: Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
as to its great merits in restoring and sharp- 
ening the appetite. in promoting healthy 
action of the digestive organs, and as a puri- 
fier of the blood, constitutes the strongest 
recomendation that can be urged for any 
medicine. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyruP bas been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURFS WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRH(CEA. Sold by Druggisis, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The Nickel Plate is the shortest line be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago. 


During the year D.C. Heath & Co. have 
published some important text-books of 
which we will mention afew. Norton's 
Heart of Oak Books make a series of five 
readers, giving selections from the best lit- 
erature. Sever's Progressive Speller, de- 
voted to the spelling, the pronunciation, the 
meaning, and the use of words, covers pri- 
Mary, intermediate, and grammar grades. 
Walsh’s Mathematics for Common Schools 
gives a graded course in arithmetic, with 
simple problems in algebra and geometry. 
Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic is 
in two parts, covering fourth to eighth grade 
inclusive. Spalding’s Introduction to Bot- 
any gives practical exercises in the study of 
plants by the laboratory plan, for high 
schools, academies and colleges. Thomas’ 
History of the United States is a narrative 
history giving full references to sources. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 





LATEST NOVELTY. 
New Japanese Perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA 


The Crown Perfumery Co, of 
London, bave “yr pleasure in in- 
troducing to the Awerican public 
their latest creation, one of the 
richest and choicest perfumes yet 

roduced, of exquisite odour, 

astipg quality and worthy “ The 
Land of Flowers.” It has well 
been called “an intoxicating 
rfume.” We commend it to all 
overs of CrabA pple Blossoms 
end the Crewn Lavender 
Salts Sold everywhere. Prices 
1 oz, 75e.; 2 0z., $1.25; 3 oz., $1.75; 4 oz., $2.25. Send 12 
cents in stamps to Caswell, Massey & Co., New \ ork. 
Melvew & Badger or T. W. Metcalf Co., Boston or Geo. 
W. Evans, Phila. and a Bijou sample bottle of this new 
end delightful perfume will be mailed to any address. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
177 New Bond Street, Lenden. 


Sole makers of the Celebrated Crab Apple Blossoms 
Perfume and Crown Lavender Salts. 


ears 


Pears’ soap does 


nothing but cleanse; it 





has no medical prop- 
erties. 


Use it always and 










14 KARAT 


GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 

with your name and address and we 

will send you this watch by express 
for ex inati 


give it time. 


af 






Ga 






It brings back 
health 
of health to many a | 





For & Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay our sample 
price, 62.75, and it is yours. 
it is beautifully engraved 
and warranted the best time- 
keeper in the World for the 


and the color 


ance to a genuine 
Gold Watch. Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 
again. 


THE NATIONAL MP6. 
& IMPORTING CO., 


334 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cuicaco, ict. 


sallow skin. 





If you give your eyes a daily drink 
of Poor Richard's Eye ater, 
you will strengthen your sight 
and your nervous system, and 
4 . benefit your whole being—physical 
sn, and mental. Sold by druggists. 
Established 30 years. 
For 100 Page Book disclosing Discovery No. « 
on the earth, send Ten Cents. Address 


METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 
51 Bond St., New York 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
— Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
ror Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
P7 tains one grain Beeman's pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
72 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 





ey 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 
Address publishers of this paper. 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 

My WIFE IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
$14 bs: our 2 drawer waloat or oak Im- 
dacs Wabdy Sie! pny oasge ts kt 


and heavy work; querentens for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Seif- 























send ‘e 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the air. 

: OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, IL 
ee to ASMA, Our advertisers know of this paper's many readers 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES Price%5 cts, by mail. but desire to know them better. When writing 

"STOWE co. therefore, always mention it; and write often. They 
NNN sass nave goods that will benefit you. 





\MON, “VES WED THUR FRI. SAT SUN, 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


LADIES HOW ARE YOUR 


. 
China Closets 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 


Are the old dishes on 

e 

will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo yrices? PREMIUMS 
for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agent+. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-2 lbs, fine teas by mail or express for $2 00 Charges 
paid, Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 














THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ”- 2.8" 
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KEEP POSTED on the Best Books. 








Send us a 


POSTAL 


with your nameand address 
plainly written and receive 
by return mail copies of 
our new catalogues, 


text=books. 





The best workmen use the best tools. 
teachers must know the best and latest 
Our new 


CATALOGUES For ic 


will help you in this matter 


Live 





JUST 
OUT: 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE EDITION. 


CATALOGUES FOR 


1894. 


168 pages. 


A descriptive list of 800 of the best text-books ever published. 


COMMON SCHOOL EDITION. Illustrated. 


ORIGINALITY, GOOD SENSE, 





107 pages. 
A full description of a large number of superior books for common schools. 


KNOWLEDGE, AND SKILL. 


Books full of 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 





¥UST PUBLISHED: 


Mead’s Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. 
By Prof. W. E Mean, Wesleyan University. 


Wells’ Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. 


By Wesster We ts, Prof. of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography. 


Descriptiv*, Industrial, and Commercial. Superior Maps. Excellent Illustrations. 


Teachers who are tired’ of the almost endless multiplication and repetition of unimportant facts and | 


details will be refreshed by this book in which Geography is taught with direct reference to the business 


of life. 
Progressive educators who are prepared for a wide departure from the old ways should become 


acquainted with this work, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the “NORMAL MUSIC 
COURSE ”' by Joun W. Turts and H, E. Hott. 

“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, - . and obtaina 
knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”"—Boeston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for schcol use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





BOSTON 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘““ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 





“We do amiss to spend seven or  y years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned others ise eas! y and delightfully in one year.”—MILToN. 
Yaa poss vr, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Itiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
3A each to teachers for examination, $1. 
"Cla rts * Practical ‘and Pr ve Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to » < other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00 
t’s > Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


Standard a an Frost's American Speaker, 
tories Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter, 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 




















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 








Musical Entertainments 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
schools, and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 


A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, ocents, 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, 40 cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 cexts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 30 cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, # cers. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, go cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 <¢s. 

The Ten Little Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents. 

Yesterday or Grandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cts. 

The Jolly Little Waiters, 6 cexzs. 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

i'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Ay copy of Musical Visiter containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 








——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, . - NEW YORK, - - OHIOAGO 





School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 


Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach 
ers of higher rank. 

Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered 
Special scholarships for women. 


For catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washingon Square, N. Y. City. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 











